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Open for yourself new Foi 
world opportunities with @-—~2e 
another language by 


LINGUAPHONE 


The post-war world will be- 
long to the two-language man. 
and woman. They will be able 
to take advantage of opportu- 
nities wherever the prospects 
are brightest, the pay highest, 
the work more interesting. 


Their ability to speak another language will make them feel at ‘home in Peru 
or Norway, France or Brazil, Iran or Morocco, China or Russia. 


THE LINGUAPHONE Conversational METHOD 


prepares you, im your own home, to SPEAK any one of 29 world- 
languages, in an amazingly short time. 


SPANISH RUSSIAN GERMAN 


PORTUGUESE FRENCH ITALIAN 
and 23 other languages 
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You learn through natural, everyday conversation. First you LISTEN 
to the clear voices of native teachers ... they speak to you as often as 
you wish, never tiring ... You REPEAT what they say ... you ask and 
answer questions, and before you are actually aware, you are convers- 
ing in the language of your choice. 

Become a two-language man quickly, easily and economically by 
the world-famous Linguaphone Method. Endorsed by leading edu- 
cators; used in thousands of schools and colleges, and by Army, Navy, 
Flying, Signal and other Services. 





"Linguaphone is unique... it has no equal.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


It will give you new facts on how to save time, work 
and money in becoming a two-language man or woman. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


44 RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 









LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
44 RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 


Without cost or obligation please send me the 
Linguaphone Book. 
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A Frank Talk 





With Our Readers 


D UE to the steadily increasing 
costs of publishing we are this 
year faced with a larger deficit than 
usual, We could, of course, raise 
the price of Soviet Russia Topay, 
but we have decided this as imprac- 
ticable for we want to reach as 
many readers as possible. 

We have, therefore, but one re- 
course. 

We must appeal to you, our read- 
ers. We do this with the fullest con- 
fidence that you will respond to 
our appeal. 

This confidence stems from three 
things. First, your many letters and 
your generous support in the past 
confirms the fact that you fully en- 
dorse our editorial policy and our 
chief aim: To further American- 
Soviet understanding, friendship 
and collaboration and thus secure 
peace in the world. 

Second, we believe you are aware 
that today, more than ever, we 
must speak with forthrightness and 
clarity, we must vigorously combat 
the forces inimical to American- 
Soviet friendship, we must continue 
to present the truth about the 
Union to the American 
people so that they will, help safe- 
guard the peace that was won at 
such tremendous costs. 

Third, we know that you realize 
the urgency of our work which to- 
day means no less than stopping 


World War III. 


To continue this work we need 
$25,000 and we frankly come to you 
for help. We ask that you and your 
friends contribute generously so 
that Soviet Russia Topay can con- 
tinue to work toward American- 
Soviet friendship and world peace. 

Send in your contributions today 
—for American-Soviet amity. 

Sincerely yours, 


Theodore Bayer 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


AMERICAN-SOVIET AMITY FUND 
Soviet Russia Today 
114 East 32nd St., New York 16, N.Y. 


I enclose $....... .as my contri- 
bution toward the $25,000 Amer- 
ican-Soviet Amity Fund to keep 
SRT going. 
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Press Association 


Red Army troops march through the eastern Iranian city of Meshed during their evacuation movement through the city on March 2nd 


A New Era in Soviet-Iranian Relations 


Exchange of communications between Premier Ghav- 
am, of Iran, and Premier Stalin, of the Soviet Union, 
on the conclusion of the Soviet-Iranian agreement, pub- 
lished in the press on April 8. 


Premier Ghavam’s message: 

At the present moment, conversations on matters inter- 
esting both Iran and the Soviet Union and begun by me 
with Your Excellency in Moscow and then continued in 
Teheran have been concluded satisfactorily. Thanks 
to this a full understanding has been reached between 
two friendly neighborly nations and thus there opens 
a new era in relations between Iran and the Soviet Union. 
I therefore consider it indispensable to express on behalf 
of myself and on behalf of the Iranian Government and 
the Iranian people gratitude fer the valuable cooper- 





ation and goodwill shown by Your Excellency which 
made. possible realization of such a big achievement and 
a pleasant conclusion to negotiations. 

With wishes for health and long life to Your Ex- 
cellency as well as success to our allies, the peoples of 
the Soviet Union. 


Premier Stalin’s reply: 

I thank Your Excellency for the friendly sentiments 
expressed in your telegram in connection with the suc- 
cessful conclusion of Soviet-Iranian conversations, in 
which you personally have taken such an active part. 

I am convinced that the results attained in these con- 
versations—the agreement between the USSR and Iran 
—will serve to develop and strengthen the ties of friend- 
ship between the peoples of our countries. 
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Stalin on the United Nations wud Peace 


N the eve of the opening of the current session of the 
Security Council, Joseph Stalin in a statement to the 
United Press emphatically reaffirmed his confidence in 
the United Nations as “‘a valuable instrument for the pres- 
ervation of peace and international security.” But he made 
clear that in order to play this role it must maintain the 
principle of equality of rights among the nations from which 
its main force derives. Stalin declared he was convinced 
that neither countries nor their armies are striving for war, 
and that.the present fear of war “is being given rise by the 
actions of certain political groups which are busy with 
propaganda for a new war and which thus sow seeds of 
discord and uncertainty.” Finally, in answer to a query 
on what should be done to preserve peace, he declared: 

It is imperative that public opinion and the governing 
circles of states should organize broad counter-propaganda 
against the propagandists of a new war and for securing 
of peace. It is imperative that not a single utterance of 
the propagandists for a new war should remain unrefuted 
by public opinion and the press. Thus it is imperative 
that the promoters of war should be unmasked and their 
efforts nipped in the bud. They must not be given the 


opportunity to abuse freedom of speech against the in- 
terests of peace. 


The Win the Peace Movement 


VER broader groups of the American people are or- 

ganizing to combat the present drive toward war, 
spearheaded by the anti-Sovieteers. Public opinion for peace 
gained a new momentum around the time of the anni- 
versary of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s death, which compelled 
a reexamination of the course our government had pursued 
in the year past, and brought to the fore again the great 
Roosevelt policies of friendship with the Soviet Union and 
international cooperation. 

One of the most important expressions of the growing 
determination of the American people to stop the war 
drive is the new Win-the-Peace movement launched in 
Washington the week-end of April 5-7, and attended by 
712 delegates from 28 states. It established a permanent 
organization headed by Col. Evans Carlson, leader of the 
famous U. S. Marine Raider Battalions, and Paul Robeson, 
and elected a National Committee to Win the Peace with 
the main general program of mobilizing the American 
people behind the peace policies of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
In their statement of principles they declared: 

The unity of the Big Three is paramount and must 
be restored on the basis of the Yalta, Potsdam and 
Moscow agreements. Friendship with both the Soviet 
Union and Great Britain is vital to the American interest 
and indispensable to the effective working of the United 
Nations Organization. 

Senator Pepper’s has been one of the most vigorous 
Voices raised for peace in America during these past troubled 





weeks. On March 20, he made a notable 6,000 word 
address on the floor of the Senate demanding that our 
govermment revamp its foreign policy and treat the Soviet 
Union as a friend and equal. This masterful address should 
be part of the equipment of every American who wishes 
to play a part in restoring and developing American-Soviet 
ties of friendship. Copies are available through Senator 
Pepper’s office at the Senate Building in Washington; 
or in pamphlet form through the National Council of 
American-Soviet friendship. 

One of Senator Pepper’s most forthright and effective 
statements was made on the floor of the Senate, on April 4. 
Senator Pepper counterposed to the Iranian question 
the recent action of Great Britain in entering upon an 
agreement for the “independence” of Trans-Jordan which 
he described as follows: 


For a great power which-has a mandate over a little 
area to enter into such a bilateral agreement and con- 
tract, it would seem to me, is obviously to impose 2 
condition upon which independence is granted to that area 
by the mandate authority. It is a subterfuge for” any 
such agreement to be entered into. In this particular 
case the agreement, as announced in the press, says that 
British troops may remain wherever they now are in 
Trans-Jordan: They also may be put in any other place 
in Trans-Jordan which may be agreed upon by the parties. 
In addition, the British will have the primary responsibility 
for the foreign policy of Trans-Jordan. Mr. President. 
what is that except a big power retaining a strangle hold 
over a little power, except that it is puc in the diplomatic 
phraseology of a smart lawyer? 

Then, turning to the treatment of the Soviet Union, 
Senator Pepper declared: 

Mr. President, Russia does not mean anything to me 
except as a nation of 200,000,000 people who are human 
beings upon the face of the earth, except as a nation 
that killed more Germans during the recent war than all 
the rest of us put together did, except as a nation that 
made more sacrifices during the recent war than all the 
rest of us put together made, a nation that saved American 
boys in millions of American homes. That is what she 
means. She means a friend that can help us to keep peace 
and help us achieve prosperity in the world... 

Oh, it was easy to gang up on the Russians, Mr. Presi- 
dent, while the Tsars were figting the people of the coun- 
try with their perfidious policies and police. It was easy to 
gang up on the Russians during the days of the Russian 
revolution. It has been easy for the rest of us to gang 
up on them ever since. I do not want to be a party to 
such a process. 


Fools or Villains? 


N the article by Struthers Burt which we publish else- 

where in this issue we believe Mr. Burt*properly assesses 
the natural desires of the mass of the American people for 
peace. But we believe that in developing his thesis “Only 
Fools -Talk War,” he fails to assess the driving power 
behind those groups who are pressing for war, or for 
policies inevitably leading to war, or the dreadful and 
morbid inroads that they have already made into the 
normally healthy thinking of the American people. Mr. 
Burt is talking about the way ordinary American people 
feel when they are given all the facts, the way they 
felt during the war when the day-by-day exploits of the 
Red Army and the Russian people made it impossible - 
to obscure the truth. But let us not too quickly forget 
the days when Hitler was dismissed as a fool not to be taken 
seriously. Let us not fall into the same danger in regard 
to those forces who today are trying to push America 
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into a role of world domination, either with or without 
England as a junior partner. 

It is correct to point out the essential health of 
the American people, their deep-seated longing for peace. 
But we must be careful not to do this in a way to breed 
complacency. There were healthy elements among the 
German people. The Big Lie did its work among them. 
We believe that some of Mr. Burt’s own examples as to 
what is troubling the American people today are evidence 
of the inroads that can be made. 

It is true that Americans, the real American people, 
have “a passion for straight talk, candor and cards on 
the table.” But that isn’t the way American diplomacy 
is being handled today. That isn’t the way Secretary Byrnes 
plays. And there are a good many people who are 
criticizing Soviet diplomacy today precisely because it 
is “blunt,” and “lacking in finesse’”— or in other words, 
because it is just the kind of diplomacy Americans are 
supposed to like. 

As for the question of international communism, if 
this is what some of the American people fear, it is again 
not because of their normal instincts, but because of the 
propaganda that has been fed them. The international 
communist movement does not stem from within the Soviet 
Union. The dissolution of the Communist International, 
which was something entirely apart from the Soviet 
Government, was surely an act of good faith as is 
demonstrated today by the fact that many of the world’s 
Communist Parties take differing stands on many of the 
complex issues of the postwar world. Nowhere has the 
Soviet Government in any way attempted to impose a 
communist regime on other people. It has encouraged 
democratic institutions everywhere in accordance with the 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements. If most European coun- 
tries today have Communists in their governments it is 
because of the honorable role played by the Communists 
in the resistance movements everywhere and the recogni- 
tion of that role by the people, and not because of any 
pressure from the Soviet Government. 

Senator Pepper, speaking at the Citizen’s Political Ac- 
tion Committee memorial dinner to Roosevelt said that 
the Comintern had been dissolved “in the good will of 
a wartime alliance” and that “it would seem to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt a strange lack of reciprocity if after dis- 
solution of the Comintern, we should wittingly or un- 


wittingly, become party to another anti-Comintern pact.” 
, » 


The Soviet-lvenion Accords 


RAN had no case against the Soviet Government. 

The actions of Secretary Byrnes and the majority of 
the Security Council members who followed his lead in 
the handling of the Iranian issue were unworthy of the 
high purpose for which the United Nations was founded. 
They permitted their sessions to be used as a sounding 
board by Iranian Ambassador Ala for a series of attacks 
on the Soviet Goverhment and statements repudiated 
both by his own government and by the actual course 
of events. They attempted to stage a demonstration of 
Anglo-American world domination ferilously close to 
Winston Churchill’s war-breeding proposals, and to rel- 
egate the USSR to the position of a second class power. 

Their efforts were defeated. 

The Soviet Government acted with dignity and re- 
straint and their position throughout was wholly vindicated 
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by the publication of the communique on the successful 
conclusion of Soviet-Iranian negotations. 

The communique was signed by Ahmed Ghavam, 
Prime Minister of the Government of Iran, and Ivan 


‘Sadchikov, Ambassador of he USSR in Iran. It read: 


Negotiations begun by the Prime Minister of Iran in 
Moscow with leaders of the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialistic Republics and continued in Teheran, 
after the arrival of the Soviet Ambassador, were ended 
April 4, 1946 and complete agreement was reached on all 
problems, namely: 

1. Red Army troops will evacuate all Iranian territory 

pcg one and one-half months from Sunday, March 24, 
1946. ; 
*2.An agreement for the formation of a joint Iranian- 
Soviet oil company and its terms will be submitted to the 
fifteenth Majlis (Parliament) for its approval within 
seven months after March 24. 

With regard to Azerbaidzhan, since it is an internal 
Iranian affair, peaceful arrangements will be made be- 
tween the [ranian government and the people of Azer- 
baidzhan for carrying out of reforms, in accordance with 
the existing laws and in a benevolent spirit toward the 

. people of Azerbaidzhan. 


The Soviet-Iranian Oil Accord made public on April 8, 
provided for the formation of a mixed Soviet-Iranian so- 
ciety for the research and exploitation of the oil fields of 
north Iran for a fifty-year period. (The law forbidding 
negotiations on oil while foreign troops were on Iranian 
soil had to do only with negotiations regarding conces- 
sions, and thus did not apply to the present agreement.) 
The agreement provided that during the first twenty-five 
years 49 percent of the shares should belong to the Iranian 
side, and 51 to the Soviet side, and during the second 
twenty-five years they should be divided half and half, 


_profits in both cases to be on the basis of the number of 


shares. The Soviet side will provide the financial invest- 
ment for operating expenses, equipment, wages and salaries 
and so on. At the end of fifty years the Iranian Govern- 
ment will have the right to buy out the Soviet shares. 
These terms are much more favorable to Iran than those 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in which Iran actually 
receives about 20 per cent of the profits. 


Background to Dangei 


T is important to bear in mind that the basic docu- 

ment regulating Soviet-Iranian relations is the Treaty 
of February 26, 1921 (renewed in 1936) whose terms 
annulled all tsarist unequal privileges in Iran, and turned 
back to the Iranian Government all properties developed 
by the tsarist regime. The surrender of tsarist oil conces- 
sions in northern Iran was conditioned on an agreement 
on the part of Iran not to give these concessions to any 
other power. Article VI of the treaty further gave the 
Soviet Union the right to send troops to Iranian territory 
in the event of any attempt by a third power to use Iran 
as a base for hostilities against the USSR, endangering the 
borders of the Soviet Union. 

In the years that followed, Iran, under a dictatorial 
regime bolstered by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. which 
monopolized the oil of southern Iran, frequently violated 
this treaty by granting oil concessions in the north to 
American, British and Dutch interests, which it was sub- 
sequently forced to annul by the USSR’s insistence on.ad- 
herence to the terms of the treaty. 

When in August, 1941, British and Soviet troops began 
to occupy Iran because of the penetration of Nazi agents 
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and the danger of a German coup d’état, the Soviet Union 
announced that it was acting under Article VI of the $921 
treaty. Iran accepted these terms. Subsequently the dic- 
tator Riza Shah Pahlevi abdicated. In January, 1942, 
the Anglo-Soviet-Iranian treaty was signed under which 
the first two powers were granted the right to maintain 
their land, sea and air forces on Iranian territory and 
promised to withdraw them “not later than six months 
after all hostilities between the Allied powers and Ger- 
many and her associates have been suspended.” 

While this agreement regulated the particular situation 
under which Soviet and British troops occupied Iranian 
territory at that time, it clearly did not abrogate the 
right of the Soviet Union under the basic Soviet-Iranian 
Treaty to have troops on Iranian territory if danger should 
threaten from any other source. | : 

Throughout 1944 the Iranian Government negotiated 
with American and British firms for new oil and mining 
concessions in Iran, and agreed to the granting of such 
concessions in northern Iran. These negotiations were 
carried on, incidentally, while both British and American 
troops. (the latter without any agreement whatsoever to 
goverm their presence there) were on the territory of: Iran. 
The Soviet Union again brought to the attention of the 
Iranian Government the fact that granting of concessions 
to other powers in northern Iran was in violation of the So- 
viet-Iranian Treaty. At the same time, the USSR’s proposal 
that it be granted concession was turned down by he 
reactionary Premier Mohammed Said. A law was rushed 
through the majlis (parliament) making it illegal to 
negotiate for concessions while ‘foreign troops were on 
Iranian soil. No such law was contemplated while the 
negotiations with British and American firms were under 
way, nor was there any outcry at the time that the pres- 
ence of British and American troops meant the exertion of 
undue pressure. The law was defended (and perhaps 
also instigated) by the British and American groups who 
were active in Iranian politics. 

The undemocratic nature of the Iranian Parliament is 
also worth noting." There had been no new elections for 
years and years. It was dominated by ultra reactionary 
elements who have long kept the majority of their people 
in a state of peonage, with practically no representation for 
the Tudeh, the main democratic party. 

During 1945 a strong movement for autonomy devel- 
oped in the northern provinces. This movement did not 
originate during the presence of the Soviet troops, it had 
long had deep roots among the people. Of the 15,000,000 
people of Iran, around 4,000,000 are Azerbaidzhanians. 
They have their own language and their own culture which 
they had not previously been permitted to develop. In 
November, 1945, under the leadership of the local Demo- 
cratic Party, a “National Government of Iranian Azerbaid- 
zhan” was formed, and sought recognition from the Cen- 
tral Government as an autonomous province within Iran. 
At no time did this movement assume a separatist char- 
acter. At no time did the Soviet Government or mili- 
tary authorities give the slightest encouragement to any 
idea of separatism. But it was. natural that they should 
fear the consequences of the sending of troops to 
put down by force this movement for autonomy while 
Soviet troops were in occupation, which was threatened by 
certain reactionary elements. This would have meant 
civil war on the borders of the Soviet Union. The reac- 
tionary Premier Hakimi, who at one time had encouraged 
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the use of Iran as a military base for British intervention 
against the USSR, was then still in power. ‘There were 
other ominous signs of activities of reactionary elements in 
southern Iran. (See article by Reza Shahshahani in 
March SRT.) 

That was the background of the USSR’s unwillingness 
to withdraw her troops prematurely, at the behest of Amer- 
ica and England, and of Iran’s bringing the question before 
the meeting of the Security Council in London. The Soviet 
Union took the position from the beginning that this was 
not a matter for the Security Council’s jurisdiction since 
there was nothing at issue that could not be settled by 
negotiation and no threat to world peace in the situation. 
The Security Council voted on January 30 that the two 
countries should settle the matter by negotiation. The 
more moderate though sometimes enigmatic Premier Ahmad 
Ghavam having replaced Premier Hakimi, the former went 
to Moscow for negotiations which while not resulting in 
final settlement, opened the way for continued negotia- 
tions in Teheran. 

On March 1, the Moscow radio announced that the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops would begin on March 2nd 
from eastern Iran, but they would remain in certain areas 
in northern Iran “until the situation had been elucidated.” 
The reasons for Soviet concerr over the possible civil war 
situation which might have resulted from withdrawal of 
troops from all areas at once have already been indicated. 


Setting the Stage 


T is worth noting that it was around this time that the 

worldwide anti-Soviet campaign was reaching new 
heights of frenzy. A number of American official spokes- 
men had been enunciating their “get tough with Russia” 
policy, and within a few days Winston Churchill, who had 
been responsible for British intervention through Persia 
and the occupation of the Baku oil fields in 1919, was to 
issue his threat of war against the USSR. 

The U. S. State Department chose this particular mo- 
ment to set loose a whole flock of provocative rumors about 
alleged Soviet troop movements toward Iraq and Turkey 
which filled the press for a full week with war headlines 
wholly unsupported by facts. The only troop movements 
were those of the Soviet Union leaving Iran. 

On March 18, Iranian’s anti-Soviet Ambassador, Hus- 
sein Ala, filed a notice with the United Nations that a dis- 
pute had arisen over the’ presence of Soviet troops in Iran. 
On March 24, the Soviet Government announced that the 
evacuation of Soviet troops from Iran would be completed 
within five or six weeks if nothing unforeseen should occur 
and Stalin himself stated that the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops had been decided upon in a positive way by an 
understanding between the Soviet and Iranian govern- 
ments. (It is worth noting that in the meantime the 
Anglophile Chief of Staff Arfa had been removed from 
his post and was subsequently arrested as a plotter against 
‘the Iranian Government; and the former dictator Said 
Zia ed-Din, heading a fascist movement within Iran, had 
been arrested by the order of Premier Ghavam, appreciably 
improving the prospects of orderly solutions within Iran.) 
Ala countered with a request that the Soviet proposal for 
postponement of the question be refused on the ground 
that negotiations had failed, an action later disavowed by 
his own government. 


(Continued on page 30) 





AMERICAN-SOVIET 
RELATIONS 


by RALPH BARTON PERRY 


RIENDSHIP between the United 

States and Soviet Russia is essen- 
tial to the peace of the world. There 
is only a’ single serious possibility of 
war, which is the possibility of war be- 
tween two great coalitions—one cen- 
tering in Soviet Russia, the other in 
ourselves. Here we may be drifting 
into the acceptance of an irreconcilable 
conflict. Before such a war is prob- 
able there is time to develop a change 
of attitude. When such a war does 
occur, if it does occur, both parties will 
have the atomic bomb— it will be an 
atomic war, so destructive that even 
though we were victorious we would 
suffer a loss of lives, a ruin of our 
great cities and industrial centers, and 
a derangement of our total system of 
civilization that it would take us many 
decades to repair. 

What is behind the incidents which 
create the appearance of aggressive- 
ness on the part of Soviet Russia, 
which excite angry hostility among 
those who are already disposed to be 
anti-Soviet, and which cause dismay 
and discouragement even among many 
who are disposed to think the best of 
Soviet Russia? 

1) Soviet Russia is determined to 
achieve security against attack, by the 
creation of a zone of friendly states on 
all Russian frontiers. 

2) Soviet Russia is interested in in- 
ternal reconstruction and development 
through the expansion of her heavy 
industries. : 

3) Soviet Russia is determined to 
obtain access to the sea. 

4) Soviet Russia does not intend to 
accept the exclusive claims of the Brit- 
ish, French and Dutch empires; and 
does not acquiesce in the colonial sys- 
tems of the 19th Century. 

5) Whenever and wherever and 
however her influence is exerted Soviet 
Russia intends to take the side of the 
oppressed masses—the “workers and 
peasants.” 

6) Soviet Russia intends to use her 
present prestige and power to gain the 
above ends, which she has hitherto had 
to postpone on account of her weakness. 

Are we sure that Soviet Russia is 
mistaken in these matters? Do we 
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want to align ourselves against her on 
these issues: to deny her the right to 
secure her frontiers; to deny her right 
of access to the sea; to support against 
her the status quo of the British and 
other empires, oppose the revolt of 
colonial peoples, and take the side 
of the big landowners and industrial- 
ists; to deny Soviet Russia the right to 
use her new strength to compensate for 
her former helplessness? 

How shall we improve our relations 
with Russia? What shall we do our- 
selves, and what government policy 
shall we support? There are many 
answers, of which I shall here name 
only three. 

Above all we must exercise restraint 
and. temperance of public utterance, 
and seek to prevent our newspapers and 


radio commentators from distortions of 


the news, and from inflammatory and 
provocative statements. We must make 
a practice of suspending judgment un- 
til the facts are known. We must 
avoid all threats against Soviet- Rus- 
sia, and condemn them wherever made 
and whoever makes them. We must 
not forget that once a fixed attitude 
of suspicion and hostility is allowed to 
develop (1) it begets a like hostility 
in return, and thus confirms itself and 
grows more intense; (2) it is itself 
war, in the heart, if not in deed; (3) 
it feeds itself by coloring the facts, 
since it leads the press and radio to 
give their public what their hostility 
predisposes them to believe. 

We must avoid the appearance of 
combining with other nations against 
Soviet Russia. The atomic bomb was 
dropped on Soviet Russia as well as on 
Hiroshima. It created the appearance 
of an English-speaking threat against 
Soviet Russia, afterwards confirmed 
by Winston Churchill’s unwise and 
ill-timed Fulton speech. 

We must resolve to agree, and find 
ways of agreeing—by emphasis on 
what we have in common beneath our 
differences. Thus, we may agree in 
our democratic aspiration, though we 
differ in the aspects of democracy 
which we emphasize. To Soviet Rus- 
sia democracy means social democracy: 
the improvement of the condition of 


the masses; equality of races and na- 
tions; a sense of participation and una- 
nimity in collective action. To the 
United States democracy means politi- 
cal democracy: freedom of discussion 
and of elections; conflict of parties; 
independent thinking and criticism, 
with open differences of opinion. But 
these are two halves of the same whole, 
namely, a democracy which will raise 
the standard of living of all the peo- 
ple, especially of those whose stand- 
ard is lowest, the use of the applica- 
tions of ‘science for human welfare, 
open and equal opportunity, the dig- 
nity of men of all races and origins, 
and under free institutions. These two 
parts of democracy are interdependent. 
Whichever one starts with, one will 
find that the other is implied: govern- 
ment for the people, by a people who 
are fit, and who are permitted, to gov- 
ern themselves. 

The immediate problems are im- 
mensely grave and immensely com- 
plicated. ‘Two things, however, are 
clear. The thought of another world 
war is intolerable. All the things we 
hold most dear, including the lives of 
our children and all the values of life 
that make it worth the living are at 
stake. And the heart and center of 
this crisis is our relations with Soviet 
Russia—here is the one great danger 
and the one great hope. 


The USSR wants above all opportunity for 

peaceful reconstruction like this. This worker 

is assembling bearings to restore the mines 
of the Donbas 
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ECENTLY I have traveled from 

one end of this/country to the 
other, and when I say “from one end 
to the other” I mean it. By car, by 
train, by air, within six weeks I 
crossed from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic and, once on the East Coast, I 
flew into the deep South and _ back 
again. Everywhere, in places as 
varied as the land itself, I talked 
about the subject uppermost in the 
minds of men, peace, and nowhere did 
| find a bona-fide American for whose 
mind or opinions I would give a worn 
penny who for one moment thought 
Russia wanted war, or who did not 
have, it seemed to me, a calm, a reason- 
able, and a fairly well informed point 
of view. 

I met some idiots, of course. One 
would in a country as large as this. 
For the most part these were elderly 
bellicose gentlemen, far removed from 
any pfospects of personal combat. 
Frail political invalids, their economic 
and spiritual arteries had hardened. 
Also, and this is natural too, I ran 
across occasional sinister individuals; 
easily isglated “because of some axe, 
personal, national, or international, 
they had to grind. Finally, I stress 
the term I used, “‘bona-fide American.” 
| am speaking now of the American 
majority; rich or poor, simple or high- 
ly educated, civilian or returned vet- 


Permanent Soviet representative to the U.N. 
Security Council Andrei A. Gromyko con- 
fers with his adviser Alexander Kosolov 
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ONLY FOOLS 
TALK WAR 


by SFRUTHERS BURT 


eran, city dweller, or town dweller; 
country-man, farmer, mechanic, or 
shopkeeper. 

These were the people I talked to, 
and I talked to them in the Far West, 
on the Pacific Coast, in the Middle 
West, in Philadelphia, in New York, 
in Natchez, Mississippi, and in North 
Carolina. As always, when one 
samples a cross-section of American 
opinion, the results were enheartening. 
Americans are an_ extraordinarily 
sensible and, in the large sense of the 
word, enlightened people, despite their 
politicians, most of their press, the ma- 
jority of their columnists, and all the 
other heterogeneous folk who live on 
the principle that bad news sells bet- 
ter than good, and that sensation is 
profitable, which, it goes without say- 
ing, it is. 

But the important question, the de- 
ciding factor, is whether those who 
buy sensation for the thrill involved, 
or have it thrust upon them, are taken 
in by it or not. By and large I do not 
think they are. For the most part, I 
think the American is pretty well 
inured by now to exaggeration. Fairly 
immune. Healthily cynical. The in- 
habitants of Cook County, Illinois, for 
example, read the Chicago Tribune 
every morning. On election days they 
forget the Chicago Tribune utterly. 

The people I talked to were worried 
about a lot of things, but not Russia. 
They were worried about the use of 
atomic energy. Who isn’t? They 
were worried, and divided, about a 
dozen domestic issues; labor and man- 
agement, inflation, scarcities, reconver- 
sion, jobs, the black market, and so on, 
but—and I mean _ fundamentally— 
they were not worried about Russia. 
They were only worried lest some hot- 
head, or ignoramus, Russian or 
American, precipitate a quarrel for 
which no actual basis existed. They 
were worried about scandal-mongering. 
They were worried about misinter- 
pretation, pro or con. They were wor- 
ried about certain sections of the 
American press and certain sections of 
the Russian press. They were wor- 
ried about certain American poli- 
ticians and certain Russian politicians. 


But, and definitely, they were not 
worried about Russia and América; 
the present relationships of those two 
countries, if not arbitrarily interfered 
with; the primary intentions of those 
two countries, if not warped and per- 
verted. 

They knew their own country to be 
utterly peaceful in its desires. They 
felt that Russia was the same. They 
knew that Russia had been badly 
wounded by the war, as what country 
has not, even this country, the most 
fortunate and least wounded of all. 
They knew that both countries had 
identical domestic problems of expan- 
sion, improvement, and consolidation. 
They did not think Russia would be 
so foolish, so childish, as to abandon 
these for the inevitable ruin and bank- 
ruptcy of further War. They even 
understood pretty well Russia’s im- 
mediate problems. Her necessity for 
friendly neighbors, if this was not 
pushed too far or too ruthlessly. Her 
need for free and equal entrance to the 
Mediterranean and to warm water 
ports, and so on. Her need for oil. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-six is 
not nineteen hundred and thirty-nine 
Time passes and circumstances change. 
Conditions are not the same as in 1939, 
despite a few morons who like to say 
so. In 1939 there were five great 
powers in the world, Russia, England, 
the United States, Germany and Japan, 
and of these five great powers, two, 
Germany and Japan, were bent upon 
war, trained and determined for it. 
Today, three great powers are left, and 
their intentions are peaceful. Only 
carelessness, stupidity and lack of un- 
derstanding can provoke a third World 
War. 

Moreover, and it cannot be repeated 
tou often, Russians and Americans like 
each other, both personally and na- 
tionally, and the friendship is historic 
and traditional. Basically, Americans 
understand Russians better than any 
other Europeans, whatever may be the 
surface differences between the two 
peoples. Moreover, and this also cannot 
be repeated too. often, recent Russian 
history and more ancient American 
(Continued on page 29) 





They understand each other! Albert Kotzebue, of Texas, and Red Army man Ivan Numladze, of Soviet Georgia 


Take a Good Look at That Uniform 


by SERGEANT LEONARD BERNHARDT 


A short time ago an incident took 
place at Cushing General Hos- 
pital, where I am stationed, that was 
perhaps insignificant in itself but ex- 
plosive in its potentialities. I had de- 
cided to take a few snapshots of myself 
in my Russian major’s uniform, and 
accordingly, I donned it one sunny 
morning, complete from gray fur cap 
to shiny black boots. It was only nat- 
ural that a curious group of wounded 
fellow GI’s congregated, for to most 
of them, this was their first glimpse 
of a Russian uniform. The boys were 
making their usual good-natured wise- 
cracks about how I looked as Ivan 
Cossack, Joe Stalin’s chief advisor, 
when I overheard one of my buddies 
remark to another Purple Hearter, 
“Take a good look at that uniform, 
Frank. You’ll be shooting at it soon.” 

And despite the fact that this 
thoughtless remark did not represent 
the opinion of all GI’s I have known, 
the effect, nevertheless, was quite 
startling. Here was a man who only a 
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few short months ago had _ been 
wounded in battle, a man who figura- 
tively speaking, had fought side by 
side with the Red Army against our 
common enemy, a man who shared 
the world’s singular admiration for 
those valiant stands at Leningrad, 
Stalingrad, Odessa, and at the gates 
of Moscow itself. A man who could 
not sing too loudly his praises of Rus- 
sian valor, for their fight was his fight, 
and brother was fighting by the side of 
brother. And now, by some strange 
quirk of fate, here was the same man 
exclaiming with absolute assurance: 

“Take a good look at that uniform, 
Frank. You'll be shooting at it soon.” 

Do I blame my buddy? Hell, no! ! ! 
Why should I when chances are good 
that had I not had the opportunity to 
live and fight with the Russians, those 
words might have been mine, not his. 
Yes, they might well have been mine, 
for with my limited ‘knowledge, I 
would never have trusted the Russians. 
Why wouldn’t I have trusted them? 


Simply because I wouldn’t have known 
them—and not knowing is ignorance, 
and ignorance breeds blind, stupid 
distrust. 

You would be justified were you 
to dernand of me on what basis I 
claim to know the Russians. Please 
don’t misunderstand—I am neither ex- 
pert nor authority. I am just an Amer- 
ican GI who got a quick look into a 
window whose shade had always been 
drawn before. I liked what I saw. 
And now I want you who have never 
had an opportunity to look through 
that window, to take a quick glimpse 
with me before deciding whether or 
not you like the appearance of that 
room. 

In order to give you my story, I'll 
ask you to go back with me a bit, back 
to June 30, 1944. On that day the 
Liberator bomber I was flying in had 
an encounter with about sixty Ger- 
man fighter planes over Lake Balaton, 
Hungary. Our box of six B-24’s were 
separated from the main formation in 
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’ a cloud-bank and upon emerging, en- 


gaged in a running battle with the 


enemy that, lasted for forty minutes. © 


During the battle my left leg was hit, 
but I stayed at my post, the left waist 
gun, until two of our engines and the 
bomb bay were afire. I realized that 
the ship was doomed and ran back to 
help the tail gunner who was unaware 
that the plane was about to explode. 
When I got back to him I tried to 
¢ 

pull him out ‘of the turret before re- 
alizing that he was already dead. By 
that time the entire plane was a torch 
from nose to tail and I had to fight 
my way through the flames to get my 
parachute out and crawled to the win- 
dow. Halfway out my clothing became 
caught on the gun mount and I con- 
sidered myself lost. That is, I con- 
sidered myself lost until I felt someone 
pushing me. It was the other waist 
gunner who had sacrificed any chance 
he might have had of getting out to 
come to my aid. It might be signifi- 
cant to note here that a Protestant 
willingly gave up his life so that I, 
a Jew, might live. It might be well 
to note, that the buddy I tried to save 
was a Catholic. 

I'll not recount here the attack by 
a Messerschmitt while dangling help- 
lessly from my parachute nor the beat- 
ings by Hungarian peasants while I 
lay burned and wounded on the cool 
fresh soil nor the starvation diet in a 
prisoner-of-war hospital in Budapest. 
Such stories are legion. 

My object in writing this article 
is to tell you about that Russian room. 
My first glimpse into it came in the 
prisoner-of-war hospital in Budapest. 
When I arrived there I found ap- 
proximately 100 American airmen who 
had been shot down on previous mis- 
sions. We were herded into a common 
room that left a great deal to be de- 
sired in the way of quarters neces- 
sary for the merest existence. At that 
time the American press was pro- 
claiming in bold headlines that the 
union of the Big Three formed an 
invincible triumvirate. Yes sir, we 
were the right arm of God crushing 
Satan and his henchmen. We were 
a holy trio for was it not the brother- 
hood of man united against a common 
tyrant? What greater blessing could 
man ask? 

I was soon to learn. My first injec- 
tion of propaganda came from my 
Protectors, the German guards. “Why,” 
they asked, “do you Americans wait 
and pray so strongly for the advent 
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of the Russians? Do you think they 
will help you win the war? What if 
they do? They are barbarians, ani- 
mals—and you'll be fighting them 
soon.” And although we scoffed, some 
Americans began to believe this stu- 
pid line of propaganda. 

Nikolai and Vladimir, two Russian 
pilots who had been shot down, were 


the first Russians to enter our hospi- . 


tal. Their appearance on the scene was 
a fortunate. event, for their personali- 
ties and actions served to nullify all 
the anti-Russian propaganda dissemi- 
nated by our German friends. These 
two'boys regarded ““Tovarish” (com- 
rade—friend) not merely as a word 
to be mouthed without meaning, but 
rather as a goal to be attained. The 
first thing they did was to try to learn 
the Ehglish language. They praised 
the Americans; they loved the Amer- 
icans. They were proud of their knowl- 
edge of American history, American 
geography, American culture. They 
were my first contact with the Rus- 
sian soldier, but shortly thereafter Rus- 
sian infantrymen came streaming into 
the hospital. The battle line was ap- 
proaching Budapest. 

Up until now, I have been writing 
more or less in generalities. What, 
then, is specific? Here is just one as- 
pect of life in prison camps. Our 
American officers continued to receive 
the same rate of pay as officers of equiv- 
alent rank in the Axis armies, but not 
so with enlisted men. Enlisted men 
were not paid. With this money the 
American officers, through bribery of 
guards, bought food on the black mar- 
ket and occasionally doled out some 
of it to the enlisted men. When our 
commanding officer saw how poorly 
this system was working out, he taxed 
each officer 25 per cent of his pay and 
this 25 per cent was pooled and dis- 
tributed among the enlisted men. It 
meant an extra mouthful of food for 
each of us and as such it was indeed 
a noble gesture. The Russians, how- 
ever, had an entirely different system. 
Their CO simply took the full pay 
from each officer, divided it into equal 
amounts, and apportioned it equally 
to officers and enlisted men alike. 

One phase of hospital life that oc- 
cupied a great deal of time was under- 
ground activity. On November 12, the 
order came through to evacuate all 
prisoners of war since the Russians 
were dangerously close to Budapest. 
Through contacts I had made I was 
enabled to remain behind, the only 





I became the head of a 


prisoner. 
sabotage group that was officially 
credited by the Russians with directly 
causing the destruction of ‘several se- 
cret German air fields, eleven ammu- 
nition dumps and more than twenty 
troop trains and concentrations. | 
should like to give my praises here to 
those Hungarian and German patri- 
ots who so ably aided us in this work. 

On February 6, 1945, my long 
awaited dream became a reality. 1 was 
liberated by the Russians. When they 
heard that there was an American in 
the hospital, they came fiocking to 
meet me. They toasted me, they toasted 
the American people, they toasted our 
leaders and then toasted all over again. 
I'll vouck for the way the Russians 
can toast. My second impression of 
the Russians only served to confirm the 
one I had formed through contact with 
the Russian prisoners. I found them 
physically strong, frank, sincere, and 
well-informed. I liked them. 

But liberation for me meant that the 
fight had to go on. Hitler had issued 
an order to his troops that they were 
to hold the city until rot a building 
was left standing. There isn’t. No 
doubt you’ve read about the siege of 
Budapest, one of the fiercest of the 
war, but-all I will say about it now 
is that it was bitter beyond description. 
And here I had another chance to look 
further into that room. 

It was not uncommon to see a Rus- 
sian soldier go into battle with an ac- 
cordion strapped to his back. Usually 
when we had seized a building, rein- 
forcements would .come up to give us 
a chance to rest. But rest to a war- 
weary, begrimed Russian soldier meant 
going back one or two streets and find- 
ing his respite, not in sleep, were that 
possible, but in singing and dancing to 
his gay, uninhibited music. An utterly 
unbelievable scene, I assure you, that 
belonged to the romance of the stage 
and not the blood-matted streets of 
Budapest. I’ll say nothing of the cour- 
age of the Red soldier in battle for 
courage is not a trait that belongs to 
any one nation. 

Unfortunately, or perhaps fortun- 
ately, my tour of duty with the Red 
Army came to an abrupt halt some 
weeks later when a German sniper 
found my scalp. I was evacuated im- 
mediately, and let me add that the 
medical care and attention shown me 
was completely modern with a maxi- 
mum of professional “know-how.” 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Science in the USSR 


Some impressions, with special reference 
to Kapitsa’s experiments 


by DR. DUNCAN A. MACINNES 


AST June I joined a party of fif- 

teen very excited Americans and 
one Mexican scientist assembled at 
LaGuardia Field in New York City to 
begin an airplane flight that took us 
to Moscow and Leningrad, via Casa- 
blanca, Cairo, Teheran and Baku. We 
were making the trip on an invitation 
from the Soviet Government to visit 
Russia, the occasion being the celebra- 
tion of the 220th Anniversary of the 
founding of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences. 


Part of the impor- 
tant work at Acad- 
emician Kapitsa's In- 
stitute is the study 
of intense magnetic 
fields that last for 
only a minute frac- 
tion of a second. 
The impulse gener- 
ator (below), de- 
signed by Kapitsa, 
creates these fields. 


In Moscow we found that hospitable 
preparations had been made for our 
comfort and entertainment and for that 
of the 180 scientists who had gathered 
from nearly all countries of the world, 
a significant exception being made of 
the Axis countries. It was a great 
pleasure and privilege to meet dis- 
tinguished scientists from many lands 
and to renew acquaintances made un- 
der other auspices, and it was par- 
ticularly exciting to renew friendly re- 
lations with Russian colleagues after 


the complete blacking out of contact 
during the period of the war. ‘The 
sessions of the Anniversary consisted in 
part of formal meetings in which there 
were long speeches in Russian (the 
Russians having a great capacity for 
absorbing punishment along that line), 
of banquets (which must be experi- 
enced to be believed), of operatic and 
theatrical performances arranged es- 


pecially for our pleasure, and also of * 


visits to scientific institutes where re- 
search was going on. 

Certainly the most interesting of 
such visits was to the Institute headed 
by the world-famed Russian physicist, 
Peter Kapitsa. I shall confine myself 
in this article largely to him and his 
institute, partly because he is a most 
colorful figure and also because, to a 
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‘Academician Peter 
Kapitsa (above), 
was awarded the 
title Hero of So- 
cialist Labor for his 
scientific work. He 
directs the Institute 
of Physical Prob- 
lems (left). Next to 
the Institute, on the 
extreme right, is the 
scientist's home. 


large extent, he characterizes Russian 
science. 

Kapitsa was one of the group that 
surrounded Lord Rutherford in Cam- 
bridge, England, and which did much 
of the pioneer work on the nucleus of 
the atom that has resulted in the great 
problem child of modern civilization, 
the atomic bomb. Kapitsa’s own field 
of research was the study of intense 
magnetic fields lasting only minute 
fractions of a second. This work, and 
Kapitsa, were taken to Moscow. Ina 
village near Moscow, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has built Kapitsa an Institute 
where he has been supplied with every- 
thing he needs for his work. He has 
an extensive group of laboratories, cap- 
able associates and technical, assistants, 
and comfortable living quarters for 
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himself and his staff. It is a scientist’s 
dream come true. 

I will mention only two of the re- 
searches under way in this institute. 
We were shown experiments with liq- 
uid helium, which has been known for 
a number of years but never before has 
it been available in such quantity. Ka- 
pitsa has simplified the process for ob- 
taining it, and has greatly advanced the 
study of its properties, which are of 
great interest, particularly as it exists 
only at temperatures a few degrees 
above absolute zero. The most recently 
discovered property found by Kapitsa 
is that liquid helium can exist in two 
forms, one of which has no viscosity. 
This makes it possible for it to flow 
in and out of the same vessel at the 
same time using the same pipe operat- 
ing at its full capacity both ways, a 
most startling result. It has been 
known for a long time that liquid 
helium tends to flow over the edge of 
any vessel it is placed in, moving ap- 
parently against the force of gravity. 
Another property of the liquid first de- 
scribed by Kapitsa is that sound travels 
through it at two quite different and 
independent rates. 

Kapitsa’s group also includes theo- 
retical physicists who are engaged 
chiefly on the problem of explaining 
phenomena disclosed by the experi- 
mental work of the Institute. With 
relatively large amounts of helium 
available it has been possible for ad- 
vanced students to carry on experi- 
ments at temperatures near the absolute 
zero that before this time have been 
performed by investigators in only two 
or three places in the world. 

Another interesting development in 
Kapitsa’s laboratory is the replacing 
of air compressors by Migh speed tur- 
bines in the manufacture of liquid 
air, which can be made much more 
efficiently and cheaply than before this 
development. From liquid air, oxygen 
can be readily separated, making in- 
dustrial oxygen available in large quan- 
tities. Kapitsa proposes to run blast 
furnaces for making steel with oxygen 
instead of air. The result, he says, 
would be furnaces of one-fifth the size 
of the present ones, and working at 
much higher temperatures. Alongside 
Kapitsa’s institute another building is 
under construction for the study of the 
uses of industrial oxygen. 

It may be deduced from the examples 
that I have given that in the Soviet 
Union advanced researches in experi- 
mental and theoretical physics are 
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closely integrated with teaching and 
industrial applications. This appears 
to be much more the case than in this 
country, where researches in “pure” or 
basic science are likely to be carried 
out.in different institutions from those 
dealing with industrial applications, 
and teaching is, to a large extent, sep- 
arate from both. 

Certainly the most’ important and 
striking fact about Soviet science that 
I observed was the importance placed 
en research in “pure” or basic science, 
that is, research that has no immediate 
industrial or practical application. In 
spite of the hardships and interruptions 
due to the war’ such researches have 
continued and expanded. Some of the 
researches I have just mentioned: were 
carried out when the enemy was al- 
most at the front door. In many cases 
it was necessary to move whole insti- 
tutes out of the way of the advancing 
enemy. But as far as possible the re- 
search work went on. This was true, 
as far as I was able to learn, for most 
of the branches of science. And al- 
though it is difficult to make direct com- 
parisons between Russia and this 
country it was more than evident that 
young scientists and students of science 
had not ‘been drafted into the army 
even though the work they were doing 
had little to do with the war. When, 
however, the enemy came within artil- 
lery range of Moscow and Leningrad 
the workers in the institutes, both men 
and women, took their places in the 
trenches. 

This policy of not drafting scientists 
into the army by the Soviets is in 
marked contrast to the policy of our 
government. We not only put most 
of a generation of young scientists into 
uniform, but we also made sure that 
another generation is at least much de- 
layed in~its training by depleting the 
technical schools and medical colleges 
almost to zero. Our graduate schools 
of science during the war, as far as 
men were concerned, consisted of a few, 
a very few, 4F’s. Even with the com- 
ing of peace this drafting of potential 
scientists into the army is still going on. 

One does not have to be very long in 
Russia to realize that scientists there 
hold a much higher place in the scheme 
of things than they do in the United 
States or England. A member of the 
Academy of Sciences ranks onlyrslightly 
below a member of the Supreme Soviet. 
He receives in prestige, in living quar- 
ters, and rations, about all that it is 
in the power of the Government to 


give. That science lies very close to the 
heart of the governing group is shown 
by the fact that the calling of the con- 
vention of scientists was one of the 
first acts of the Soviets after peace with 
Germany was established. This was in- 
dicated in a dramatic way by the final 
banquet of our visit. It was given 
in the Kremlin by Stalin, himself, in 
honor of the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences, with all of the top notables of 
the country present. These included 
Kalinin, then the President of the 
USSR, Foreign Minister Molotov and 
Marshal Zhukov. 

At this banquet I took care to seat 
myself by a Russian, and we were soon 
in friendly conversation. I found that 
he, and his wife seated beside him, were 
both, like me, chemists, and both had 
enough command of English for our 
talk. (It is of importance to note that 
a knowledge of Engljsh is required of 
all workers in Government Institutes. ) 
The banquet lasted five hours, but the 
time passed more rapidly than I would 
have thought possible. In addition to 
the food and drink there was enter- 
tainment, first by a symphony orchestra 
which played music by Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov and Tschaikovsky. The leading 
singers of the Russian opera appeared 
during the evening, and one of the 
premier ballerinas of the Russian bal- 
let danced for us. The\evening ended 
with a performance by the Red Army 
Song and Dance Ensemble. During 
intermissions the diners wandered 
about drinking toasts to each other and 
to their respective countries in the most 
friendly manner possible. 

I am emphasizing this entertainment 
for'a good reason. I would like the 
reader to imagine a _ corresponding 
event happening in this country, It 
would mean that the Government 
would make it possible for our Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences to invite 
and pay the expenses of nearly 200 
scientists from the far corners of the 
earth, to lodge them in our best hotels, 
to take over the Metropolitan Opera 
House and several of the best theatrical 
performances and musical comedies 
for their entertainment, for the cities 
of say Boston and New York to give 
banquets in the scientists’ honor, end- 
ing finally with a grand banquet in the 
White House given by the President 
and members of the Cabinet, with big 
men of the Army and Navy present. 
Furthermore, to make the comparison 
more nearly exact, the New York 


(Continued on page 28) 
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SOVIET 
RECONSTRUCTION 


by MARY VAN KLEECK 


UPPOSE there had been no Atlan- 

tic Ocean, so that our eastern coast 
line bordered the western coast of Eu- 
rope, touching the ‘Netherlands, Bel- 
gium and France. 

And suppose the German armies 
had invaded the eastern part of our 
country, besieged Boston, tried to reach 
Washington, forced evacuation of the 
government to Cleveland. 

Suppose they had destroyed Niagara 
Falls as a source of power; invaded 
Pennsylvania, seized the coal mines, 
exploited them, and eventually de- 
stroyed their equipment; made use of 
the cattle and dairy farming of New 
York State and then killed the animals; 
destroyed the wheat fields of the mid- 
west, while wrecking transportation, 
burning and looting the homes of the 
people in towns and villages and tortur- 
ing or imprisoning their inhabitants. 

What would have been our prob- 
lem of organization for war and re- 
construction in peace? 

Imagining this situation may help 
us to picture the enormous task con- 
fronting Soviet Russia today. The full 
story of reconstruction, even as it is 
now in process, remains to be written. 
Nowhere is it fully described, but vari- 
ous indications come to us in news- 
papers and periodicals. 


The New Five-Year Plan 


Most important is the new Five- 
Year Plan, recently announced for 
1946-1950. It is to be directed toward 
reconstruction of all areas which were 
invaded and ravished by the aggressor. 
Restoration, however, will go far be- 
yond pre-war standards. It will be di- 
rected toward the best technical de- 
velopment of all Soviet resources in all 
parts of the country. Specifically, ma- 
jor attention will be given to develop- 
ment of an adequate transportation 
system, from the European border to 
the Orient. Within this plan, a report 
in the New York Times of last No- 
vember declared, the production of 
automobiles would be increased three 
or four times, entailing a huge increase 
in imports of machinery. One thous- 
and automobiles a day would be the 
goal of one plant, the Gorky Plant, 
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built with the technical help of the 
Ford Company. 

Industry in the Urals, which was 
developed even before the war in an- 


, ticipation of invasion of the industrial- 


ized border of the country around 
Leningrad, is now being reconverted. 
Instead of tanks, tractors are being 
made. Moreover, even during the war 
the plants in the Urals were producing 
machinery and other equipment for 
restoration of factories and homes as 
rapidly as the German armies were 
pushed back after their defeat at Stal- 
ingrad. The terrible destruction 
wrought by the war was in part offset 
by the immense planned development 
of Soviet Russia’s productive resources 
during the war. 

Not surprising, therefore, was a re- 
port, in the New York Times of Jan- 
uary 23, indicating a great increase in 
coal production in the Donbas, where 
in 1945 the figures for 1944 were 
doubled, and altogether the mines are 
now producing about 50 per cent of 
their pre-war total. In pre-war days 
these mines in the Ukraine were the 
principal source of coal for the Soviet 
Union. Moreover, the nearby Dnieper 
Dam and its power plant, wrecked by 
the Germans, with all its immense 
capacity for the development of all in- 
dustries using power in that region, is 
already in process of restoration and 
is expected to be giving power again 
before the end of 1946. 

Not only is work proceeding to re- 
store these basic industries, but Soviet 
shoe and clothing factories are rear- 
ranging production and installing ma- 
chinery. These and other branches of 
consumers’ goods are preparing to pro- 
vide much that was lacking during the 
war, due to destruction of factories in 
the cities of the invaded areas and to 
the demands of production for war, 
which had to take precedence over 
civilian needs. At the same time all 
heavy industry plants have added con- 
sumers’ goods departments to help 
meet the needs. 


Planning in Wartime 


This post-war reconstruction is a 
stage in development of social economic 
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Reconstruction is underway. Workers here are ' 
the coke installations (above) and the roof of the 
of Pioneers (below) both in Leningrad 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 





This destruction of the main buildings along the Kreshatik, one of the principal avenues of the Ukrainian capital, Kiev, 
the extent of restoration work facing the USSR 


planning in Soviet Russia. For twenty- 
five years the people have been learning 
how to manage production. From the 
beginning they had to provide for the 
needs of the people and also to build 
industries for national defense, in 
preparation for an expected war of 
aggression, which finally broke over 
the Russian land in 1941. They had 
then to carry on production while 
fighting a war on their own soil, losing 
at first, day by day, much of their in- 
dustrial equipment as well as their 
agricultural land in the invaded part 
of their country toward the West. 
When the tide turned around Stalin- 
grad, immediately the task of produc- 
tion included not only provision for 
the war, but reconstruction of devas- 
tated areas as rapidly as they were 
liberated. Coal mines around Moscow 
were the first to be restored. In Au- 
gust, 1943, a decree was issued which 
provided in advance for restoration of 
homes, factories and _ transportation 
systems in each section of the Ukraine 
expected to be liberated by autumn. 
This included agricultural areas to 
which cattle and other livestock, evacu- 
ated to the East, were returned. Equip- 
ment made in the Urals was shipped to 


the Ukraine for restoration of mines 


in the Donbas. The objective in all 
these tasks was not to forget the war 
while reconstructing liberated areas, 
but so to rebuild as to enable the 
people in these regions to take their 
full part in supporting the armies at 
the front. Transportation, of course, 
had to be restored rapidly, in order 
that goods might be shipped and armies 
moved to the advancing front. At the 
same time, homes of the people were re- 
built, but with a minimum claim upon 
either industrial production or trans- 
portation. For example, much housing 
was restored by use of wood. The 
forestry department of the government 
marked the trees appropriate to be cut 
down for the building of homes, so that 
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there should be no interference with 
the long-time plan of conservation and 
development of the country’s resources 
in forests and timber land. 

Now that the war is definitely over, 
reconstruction can be devoted to the 
ends of peace, but at the same time a 
new responsibility devolves upon the 
administrators of the social economic 
plan. New republics added to the So- 
viet Union, such as Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania and Bessarabia, must be lift- 
ed out of the poverty of feudal agricul- 
ture and started on the way toward 
new production resources equal to those 


_of other parts of the Soviet Union. 


Background of Soviet Planning 


We see in Soviet Russia something 
new in history: a national economy 
based upon the full utilization of science 
to be administered by the people, be- 
ginning in their local communities and 
acting through their local fellow work- 
ers, who in turn elect regional, republic 
and national representatives for all the 
elaborate organizations of government, 
with the necessary administrative agen- 


cies to manage the system of production . 


in accordance with the best in modern 
technology. Objectively viewed by the 
people of other countries, if freed from 
the blinding prejudices of reaction, the 
growth of the planned economy of the 
USSR must enlighten all people every- 
where in the basic task of humanity to- 
day, which is to utilize the new produc- 
tive power of science to raise living 
standards, material and_ cultural, 
throughout the world. 

In 1918, such a great development 
as has since occurred in social economic 
planning in Soviet Russia could be en- 
visaged only through an act of faith on 
the part of such leaders as Lenin. Civil 
war and intervention prevented even a 
minimum of restoration. While a tech- 
nical plan for electrification throughout 
the country was made, its fulfilment 
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indicates 


could be only in part achieved. Mean- 
while there were separate plans for 
production in various regions, but no 
integrated planned economy. Not until 
1925-1926 could the “control figures” 
be developed, presenting comprehensive 
statistical data showing capacity for 
production in various branches of the 
national economy. This was an inven- 
tory, rather than a plan to be fulfilled. 

By 1928, however, the First Five- 
Year Plan was announced. Its aim was 
to industrialize Russia by creating and 
developing the means of production in 
so-called heavy industry, and thus to 
lay the basis for raising standards of 
living and for making the nation ready 
for defense against an aggressive war of 
intervention. Such an aim required five 
years rather than a briefer plan. By 
selecting a definite period, planning be- 
comes more precise, and, moreover, the 
educational value is great for the whole 
population. Year by year, and even 
month by month, all workers and even 
children in the schools were kept* in- 
formed of the progress of the First 
Tive-Year Plan. 

In the Second Five-Year Plan, 
which ran from 1933 to 1937, the aim 
was similar, except that the basis had 
already been laid and, while completing 
the task of socialization in all industry, 
increased productivity " and higher 
standards of living also became possible. 
By 1937, about three-fourths of indus- 
trial production came from factories 
which had been built during the First 
or Second Five-Year Plan. It was in 
the midst of the Second Five-Year 
Plan that the new Constitution of 
1936 was adopted, with its formula- 
tion of political organization and 
methods of administration of the na- 
tional economy. 

The Third Five-Year Plan, begin- 
ning in 1938, was interrupted in June, 
1941, when the German armies invaded 
the Ukraine. Already, however, it had 

(Continued on page 31) 
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ON A SOVIET FREIGHTER 


by JESSICA SMITH 


Y what turned out to be great 

good luck I could make no ar- 
rangements for travel accommodations 
from Europe either by plane or ship, 
when the time came for me to return 
home from the Soviet Unien. That was 
how it came about that along with 
Anna Louise Strong, the only other 
passenger, I boarded the Soviet freight- 
er “Minsk” last December 24th, at 
Poti on the Black Sea. 

We had come by train from Tbilisi, 
riding all morning through Colchis, 
the land of the golden fleece, had been 
met at the station by an official of the 
port, and after going through Customs, 
we drove right out to the harbor. All 
around were slate-black piles of man- 
ganese, the main product shipped from 
this port, which is not far from the 
famous Chiaturi mines. -The tall mast 
of a freighter rose behind one of the 
piles, and as the whole gray length of 
the ship came into view, we saw it was 
the “Minsk.” 

The automobile was driven up be- 
side the boat, a gangplank was put 
down, our baggage was carried over 
for us. The first mate, introducing 
himself as “Kut, Ivan Andreyevich,” 
came out and greeted us cordially and 
led us aboard. Friendly faces smiled 
at us over the railing, friendly hands 
reached out to greet us. The heart- 
warming reception made us feel not 
like ordinary passengers, but honored 
guests. 

We were led at once to our cabins, 
and were simply bowled over. The 
last thing I had expected on a freighter 
was comfort and was prepared for 
simple and even rough conditions. But 
no passenger ship would have provided 
as luxurious accommodations. Our cab- 


ins were in the house in the forward 
part of the ship and through my front 
porthole I looked out at the tall mast 
with its graceful rigging and the prow. 
First Mate Kut told us we must make 
ourselves completely at home. Chil- 
dren of various members of the crew 
were dashing all over the ship and it 
was a very homey place indeed. Soon 
we were called in to dinner. The 
Captain, Dmitri Spiridonovich Sariev, 
came in, welcomed us cordially, begged 
our pardon for being “just a little 
busy” so that he could not give us full 
attention at once, and introduced us to 
the other officers, the engineers and 
radio operators. 

At dinner we also met the ship’s 
physician, Dr. Artiukh, a woman with 
a handsome intelligent face, brofvn hair 
streaked with gray and shining dark 
eyes. She simply radiated joy and 
excitement, and the reason was soon 
apparent. 

“I am the happiest woman in the 
world!” she told us at once. “You 
see, my husband was a captain in the 
North—on the Archangel-New York 
run. The first year of the war his 
ship was sunk by the Germans. We 
had word that he was lost with all 
hands when his ship went down, and 
all these years—four and a half years— 
I have thought that he was dead. But 
just last night I had a telegram from 
him—he and a few of the others were 
picked up by the Germans and taken 
to a concentration camp in Norway, 
where he has been ever since. And 
now he is home in Odessa—with our 
two young sons— Qh, how 1 envy 
them, already being with him!” 

Captain Sariev had himself brought 
her the news. Her husband had been 


an old comrade of his, and he was al- 
most as happy as she was. He had 
made arrangements for her to be re- 
placed immediately, although it was not 
so easy to find a substitute on short 
notice. 

After dinner I hung over the rail 
and watched the crane swing down 
the shovel to bite its last mouthful of 
manganese out of the dark pile, and 
then empty it into the hold. Then I 
wandered up to the next deck and 
found myself outside the Captain’s 
quarters. He was standing at the door 
and invited me in and offered me 
oranges and tangerines, still luxury 
articles in the USSR. I told him I 
hoped that having two women pas- 
sengers aboard would not be too in- 
convenient. 

“You must understand,” he said, 
“that our life at sea is lonesome and 
somewhat rough. Our first message 
about you was a little garbled, and all 
we could make of it was simply that 
‘Anna and Lisa,’ two American cor- 
respondents, were coming. I called 
the crew together and told them about 
it and they were very glad of the di- 
version—and especially glad that you 
were Americans.” 

We began very quickly to get ac- 
quainted with our shipmates. ‘There 
was First Mate Kut, a large calm 
man, a good-looking, blond Slav, 
rather serious, with a wide strong kind 
face, and a poised, serene, attentive 
manner that inspired complete confi- 
dence; Pavel Ivanovich Yudin, the 
second mate, a dark, disturbed and 
somewhat gloomy-looking character, 
but very tender hearted, as we dis- 
covered, and constantly dreaming about 
his wife and children—(this was true 


The "Minsk" at Jersey City loading machine tools for the ruined factories of the Ukraine 
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of all of them) ; Konstantin Andreye- 
vich Ivanov, Kostya to everyone,. was 
third mate, and the youngest of the 
lot, a gay and dashing type, forever 
making jokes. He wore sideburns, 
which were the butt of much kidding. 
First Engineer Dmitrochuk, older than 
the rest, was lean and dark with a 
deeply seamed face, full of sardonic 
humor, and a rare raconteur. Before 
we left the Black Sea, he was trans- 
ferred to another ship and a younger 
man, with the same gift of story-telling, 
Evgeni Lavrentovich ‘Titov, took his 
place. Second Engineer Alexander 
Mikhailovich Dovzhenok was a fine- 
looking young man, on whose shoulders 
fell much of the responsibility of the 
engine room work, and who was a 
real leader among the men. He was al- 
ways ready to lend a helping hand to 
others and in his limited free time to 
relax and play games with passengers 
or crew. Third Engineer Bzhitsky was 
a young, handsome, rather shy fellow, 
who had worked up to his present posi- 
tion by “self-study,” having started as 
a stoker, and was the Captain’s favorite 
chess partner. The first radio engineer, 
Valentine Vladimirovich Velikanov, 
was a dark, sensitive, intellectual type. 
His assistant, Vassily Petrovich Bash- 
evnik, also a former stoker, had a good 
plain worker’s face, full of warmth 
and understanding. 

There were altogether sixty-one of- 
licers and crew—five of them women. 
Besides’ the doctor, the other women 
were Lida Kommissatova, our stew- 
ardess, Valya Yeremayeva, the Cap- 
tain’s “cabin boy,” Marusia Aplionka 
a kitchen assistant, and Marusia Petu- 
khova, who waits on tables for the 
crew. The crew were a swell-looking 
bunch, many of them very young. 

We came to know many of these 
people well in the days that followed. 
The officers and others with whom we 
ate soon lost all shyness and took us in 
as members of the family. The mem- 
bers of the crew were always glad to 
stop and talk with us, asking endless 
questions about America. 

In the evening the crew would gath- 
er in their Red Corner to play chess, 
dominoes, work picture puzzles, chew 
the rag, while young Mischa and oth- 
ers drummed on the piano. They played 
dominoes in a wild and reckless sailor’s 
way, slamming down the pieces with a 
terrific flourish and bang, and with 
many special ‘wrinkles that make it 
quite an exciting game. When the pas- 
sengers were present they were some- 
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what restrained. When we were not, 
the losers always had to go under the 
table, crawling its whole length, while 
the others thundered with their fists 
on the table top, and made a terrific 
uproar. <A couple of the sailors, like 
sailors of any land, were so beautifully 
tattooed, they never wore shirts if they 
could help it. They were all simple, 
ordinary, friendly fellows. But I al- 
ways had a feeling of reverence when 
I sat among them. These were the 
guys that saved the world. Armenian, 
Jew, Russian, Georgian, Ossetian, Kir- 
giz, Ukrainian—they were one big fam- 
ily on the “Minsk” as everywhere in 
the Soviet Union. ‘They had fought 
at Sevastopol, at Stalingrad; on all the 
far-flung battle fronts. Blin, the Jew- 
ish cook, traversed 4,500 kilometers on 
foot and horse. His mother and three 
sisters were murdered by the Germans. 
The tattooed Armenian had helped to 
take Berlin. And they never talked to 
us without telling us how terrible a 
thing is war and how they hoped. it 
would never happen again. “Now the 
Germans and the Japs are smashed, 
there’s no one else who will want to 


Captain Dmitri Spiridonovich Sariev and Jessica Smith 






I remember the 
Armenian sailor asking, with a terrible 


fight us, is there?” 
urgency in his voice. “I hope not” 
was all that I could say. 

Practically everyone on the ship had 
either been at the front, or had been in 
the merchant marine during the war. 
Of the latter, most of them had been 
sunk by mines or torpedoes anywhere 
from two to eight times. 

One day we asked our stewardess, 
Lidochka, how she happened to go to 
sea. “I grew up in Archangel, a port 
city,” she said, ‘and there were ships 
from all over the world. I always 
loved them from the time I was a 
little girl.” 

Lida ran away to sea when she was 
sixteen, because neither her mother nor 
father would give their permission, but 
she was fascinated by ships and had to 
go. She has traveled to England, to 
our West Coast, and along the North- 
ern Coast of Europe and Asia. She 
tried every kind of job on a ship. She 
has been helmsman—‘My, it is cold 
up there at the wheel when the wind 
is blowing, in the North.” She has 
been a stoker—“that is heavy, dirty 
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Top left: The Master of the "Minsk," Above, left to right: A group of stokes 
Captain Sariev. Below: Dr. Tarasovsky in the furnace room. Stewardess Lidochk 
treating a seaman in the ship's in- at the door of Jessica Smith's cabin 
firmary. Top row, reading right: In the Below, reading right: Ship's cook, Schle 
engine room. Chief Engineer Titov, sec- Blin, in the galley. Sailors Alexande 
ond from right, Second Engineer Dovz- Aralov, Anatoly Nikolin and Viachesla 
henok, second from left. Seaman Troitsky (in the usual order) 
Vladimir Bondarenko at the wheel. 
All pictures of the “Minsk” 
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ht: Third Mate Ivanov, Second Mate 
din, Captain Sariev and First Mate 
lin the usual order). Below, reading 
t: A lively game of dominoes in the 
4 Corner." The loser goes under the 
N—while the others pound and yell 
H least when the passengers aren't 
present). 
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work,”’ she has tried her hand at being 
ship’s cook. 

Her mother is the president of a 
kolkhoz in the Arctic region that in- 
cludes twenty-two villages. Her father 
is a tank man in the Red Army. Lida 
has been at sea steadily for six years. 
“All that time I’ve never seen my 
mother. I’ve been all over the world. 
She'll never believe me when I[ tell 
her all the places I have been and all 
the things I’ve seen!” 

Lida sailed the dangerous northern 
route during the war. In the autumn 
of 1942 she was traveling in convoy in 
the Barents Sea. The convoy ships 
were ahead, and their freighter had 
fallen behind. They were attacked by 
torpedo-carrying planes. Lida was 
asleep when the torpedo struck, and 
never heard it. 

“How in the world could that hap- 
pen?” I asked her. 

“T am a very sound sleeper,” she 
explained. ‘‘And the first thing I knew 
was when I was thrown out of my 
berth as the ship was turning over. I 
rushed out on deck. Everybody had 
gone. I was all alone. I grabbed a 
lifebelt, and jumped into the sea just 
as the boat turned over. I screamed 
and screamed. Meantime the Cap- 
tain had started counting the people in 
the lifeboats and _ suddenly - said, 
“Where’s Lida?’ so when they saw I 
wasn’t there they came back for me. 
I was in the water for twenty-five 
minutes that time.” 
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Even in the North Sea they say that 
men die after half an hour’ in the icy 
water, and this was in the still icier 
water of the Barents! 

Later, as an .afterthought, Lida 
added, “I had pneumonia after that 
and almost died. 

“Tm going to leave the sea after 
this trip,” Lida went on. “I’m tired 
of it.” 

“What will you do then?” asked 
Anna Louise. “Go to the kolkhoz and 
help your mother?” 

Lida wrinkled her nose with dis- 
taste. 

“No—I don’t know anything ‘about 
farming. I’ll just go see my mother, 
have a vacation there—and then—oh 
then perhaps I’ll take a ship again 
from Leningrad after all!” 

By and large, looking around at the 
crew, with their varying national back- 
grounds, they might have been the 
crew of an American freighter. There 
were just as many among them who 
might have been described as “typical 
Americans,” as “typical Slavs.” They 
had all lived the rough lives of sea- 
faring men, been through the toughest 
kind of battles on land and sea. Yet 
there was not one among them whom 
you would describe as being hard- 
bitten or cynical. They were gentle, hu- 
mane, innately, courteous, hard-work- 
ing, fun-loving, above all peace-loving. 
Many of them were extraordinarily 
cultured. 
few books that had been left for their 
library by the Germans and Romanians 
who had looted *their clubhouse in 
Odessa. Many of them were studying 
for more highly skilled work. Of 
course they weren’t angels. But it was 
clear that not many of them looked 
forward to going on shore as chiefly a 
time for getting rip-roaring drunk. 

We began to understand why this 
was not only through seeing how every 
effort was made to provide something 
entertaining for them to do in their 
leisure time, but in the way they were 
constantly kept interested in their work 
and aware of its importance, and the 
real feelings of friendship and comrade- 
liness that held them together. 

A few days out we were invited to 
attend the general meeting of the ship 
called by the trade union. It was held 
in the general mess-hall, and when we 
arrived the crew were all there, with 
scrubbed shining faces and neat blue 
denim suits. They elected their own 
chairman ‘and presidium for the meet- 


ing. 


They wore to shreds the, 


First the Captain reported. He spoke 
of the proud role of the ship in the 
past, its service in Far Eastern waters 
during the war, bringing lend-lease 
goods to the USSR and playing its 
part in the final victory. 

“This is the first Soviet freighter to 
sail from a Black Sea port for our 
friendly ally America in peacetime,” he 
said, and there was loud applause. 

“We are carrying an important 
cargo to America, and will bring back 
machines of vital importance to Soviet 
industries,” he went ‘on, “including 
equipment for the rebuilding of Dnie- 
prostroy. This is an honorable task, 
which I am sure will be honorably per- 
formed, because this is a good ship, 
and we have a good crew.” 

Then he outlined the work before 
the crew for the trip—their socialist 
obligations, so that their plan would be 
not only fulfilled but over-fulfilled ; 
preparation to take part in the elec- 
tions, which would take place in the 
course of the trip; organization of self- 
study and training with the help of the 
older crew. members for those who 
wanted to raise their skills. 

Then the Captain sat down among 
the crew, and voted as a regular mem- 
ber of the trade union, which he was. 

There was hot and heavy and free- 
for-all discussion on each point of the 
list of “socialist obligations” which had 
been drawn up by the chief engineer. 
The crew members themselves de- 
cided just what economies they would 
strive for during the trip in the use of 
coal and oil; how much pressure they 
would keep up in the boilers; how 
many knots an hour they would achieve 
as an average. “They undertook spe- 
cial obligations regarding constant re- 
pair of the machinery; cleanliness 
throughout the ship; how much paint- 
ing they would accomplish. In addi- 
tion to this they agreed that within 
each group they would challenge each 
other to special competitions. 

After the meeting, the Captain cere- 
moniously invited Anna. Louise and 
myself to come to dinner in his cabin. 
It was Christmas (their own big cele- 
bration came later, on New Year’s) 
and as soon as he had heard Americans 
were coming aboard, the captain had 
scoured Poti until he found a turkey. 
So here it was, served up to us with 
fine Caucasian wine, on Christmas 
night in the Black Sea! 

We came to love this master of the 
“Minsk,” Dmitri Spiridonovich Sariev, 

(Continued on page 28) 
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A short story by 8S. KOTLIAR 


N my tenth birthday my mother 
O beught me a set of magic tricks. 
They were very simple but I was so 
intrigued that, to tell you frankly, magic 
has been my favorite hobby ever since. 

Now, one summer on a boat trip down 
the Volga, from Gorky to Astrakhan, 
the passengers decided to organize an 
amateur show. Of course. when they 
asked me if I would like to take part 
in it I was more than glad to oblige. 

I was to follow a singer. When she 
finally let go of her last note and coyly 
ran off the stage, the master of cere- 
monies announced my number. Trying 
to appear cool and unconcerned, in the 
best tradition of all experienced magi- 
cians, I addressed my public with the 
request for a few pocket watches. 

“I shall now perform a trick,” I said, 
smiling significantly while rolling up my 
sleeves, “which you will never forget!” 

While going into a rapid patter typical 
of the professional, I collected nine 
watches, placed them in a mortar, pressed 
a hidden spring which opened a trick 
bottom and allowed the watches to slide 
quietly into a secret velvet-lined com- 
partment. Releasing the spring, the trick 
bottom slipped back into place again. 
Then I took up a pestle, surveyed the 
audience, and in a voice ringing with 
sympathy told them that I would make 
a hash out of their watches. They 
answered with an approving chuckle and 
[ set to work. 

To make it look very real I brought 
the pestle down with considerable force, 
looking around with as much professional 
nonchalance as I could master. 

Soon I glanced inside the mortar and 

. even now, after so many years, I 
can’t speak calmly about it... Well 
... evidently the blows were too strong. 
The pestle broke the trick bottom and 
all the watches were smashed to bits. 
As if in a dream I continued to pound 
the bits. I realized with horror that my 
life was out of danger only so long as 
the audience thought that I was still 
performing. 

The frenzy with which I began to 
pound the mortar couldn’t escape my 
public, But, contrary to all expectations, 
they received this violence, as well as 
the sudden change of my expression, 
with great hilarity and noisy approval. 
lhe more.I looked with ever-mounting 
alarm into the mortar and then plead- 
ingly at my public, the more and louder 
they laughed. Some of the owners of the 
Watches even cried from laughing and 
slapped their sides in complete and happy 
abandon. 

Eventually the laughter began to sub- 
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side, but I went on with my pounding. 
Soon they began to exchange dubious 
glances and it was obvious that the de- 
cisive moment had come. I stopped 
pounding. The audience watched me 
expectantly while I contemplated the 
fine mess of metal and glass in the 
mortar. 

“Well,” I said in a very small voice, 
“I guess that will be enough.” 

I covered the mortar with a handker- 
chief, sighed deeply and announced: 

“I am going to leave the stage. In 
exactly one minute I would like one of 
the gentlemen whose watch is here to 
be kind enough to step up on the stage 
and remove this handkerchief—and my 
trick will be clear to you all.” 

I took a bow and left the salon, walk- 
ing like a somnambulist. I crept along 
the corridor so quietly that I could hear 
my own heartbeat. For a moment a wild 
thought gripped my troubled mind—to 
jump overboard! Quickly I chased it 
away—lI am not one to shirk responsi- 
bility! Besides I can’t swim. 

Choosing a different course of action 
I asked two officers to come into my 
cabin and I gave them a rough account 
of what had happened. I finished with 
this appeal: 

“My friends! A frightening crowd 
will be here at any moment, some of 
them obsessed with the desire to make of 
me what I have made of their watches. 
I beg you not to let them take justice 
into their own hands. If you do, it will 
forever blacken the reputation of your 
fine ship. Keep them off me while I try 
to find some way of pacifying them.” 





The officers took their positions in the 
doorway while I remained at a safe 
distance inside the cabin. It all developed 
just as I had anticipated. In no time 
at all we heard the stamping of many 
feet, and in another second the hall be- 
fore my cabin was tightly packed with 
angry people. The vanguard rushed up, 
trying to break into my room, and 
shouted: “Here he is!” 

In the general din I could make out 





some of the voices. “So... that’s what 
he calls magic!” “Give me back my 
watch!” “I want my gold watch!” “A 
trick we will never forget, eh?” “Nine 
was a gold one with diamond hands!” 

Above all this noise I yelled as loudly 
as I could that I would repay them all 
in full. This announcement succeeded in 
quieting them down a bit. 

“Tt was the fault of the equipment,” 
I shouted, catching the mortar which 
had been very expertly flung at me by 
one of my spectators. “The apparatus 
failed to work.” 

I set the mortar down on the table, 
picked up a sheet of paper and handed it 
to one of the officers asking him to 
make out an official report of the entire 
incident. He requested my first name, 
my patronymic, my surname, the number 
of my passport and a lot of other data 
which I readily supplied in a firm voice 
and easy manner. Needless to’say my 
ease gave way to uneasiness when the 
owners began to supply the officer de- 
scriptions of their watches. 

One said his was so unusual that if 
you were to bang it against the floor 
with all your might it would not lose 
a second; on the contrary, it would keep 
better time than ever. Another declared 
that his was a chronometer that told the 
time in twelve of the great capitals of the 
world. A third insisted that his was a 
combination watch-calendar that had a 
special gadget that enabled you to cal- 
culate time according to the Assyrian 
method. The fourth said . . . but why 
go on? Strangely enough the complete 
report showed that only a few of them 
had honest-to-goodness, ordinary watches 
that just told time,,just time, without 
any additional information like the 
weather, the season or the international 
situation. 

You understand that in my position I 
could ill afford to argue or refuse to 
sign the statement. As I reached toward 
the ink-well my hand was trembling so 
that it upset the mortar. It rolled on 
its side, and what do you think? Yes, 
yes! The watches spilled out of it! 

Only thén I discovered what had hap- 


—Drawings by B. Fridkin 


pened. The trick bottom had a special 
compartment filled with broken glass and 
bits of metal. During the ‘performance 
it was to raise a clatter and help create 
the illusion of the pestle actually smash- 
ing the watches. Well, my pounding 
broke through this special compartment 
and I naturally assumed these pieces 
of broken glass and bits of metal to be 
parts of the watches. 
(Continued on page 26) 


Ernest Thornton, National Secretary of the 
Federated Ironworkers Association of Aus- 
tralia. 


LEFT Australia on July 16th, 

1945 to attend the World Trade 
Union Congress in Paris as one of 
Australia’s representatives. 1 was in 
England for some time before going 
to France, and while there attended 
the British Trade Union Congress in 
Blackpool. 

There I heard Mr. George Meany, 
the Secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, deliver a bitter attack 
on the Soviet trade unions in the 
course of his fraternal delegate’s ad- 
dress. In this speech Mr. Meany 
contended that the trade unions in the 
USSR were not real trade unions, 
were not free, did not carry out legiti- 
mate trade union activity and were 
really organs of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. This, of course, is the theme 
song of the anti-Soviet act the A. F. 
of L. leadership so frequently puts on. 

After the Paris Conference 1 went 
to the USSR on the invitation of the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions of that country and spent 
from October 22nd, until December 
18th there. 

In that time I was very busy in- 
quiring into the life of the workers, 
the way the industries were run, and I 
paid particular attention to the work 
of the trade unions. I conducted a 
similar investigation for three months 
in the United States in 1944. 

Whether we take American stand- 
ards or compare the Soviet trade 
unions with workers’ organizations in 
any other country, I must say that 
there is not the slightest evidence to 
substantiate Mr. Meany’s_ remarks 
made in Blackpool. My union in 
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ARE THEY BONA-FIDE 
TRADE UNIONS? 


by ERNEST 


Australia represents the majority of 
workers in the basic iron and steel in- 
dustry so I was naturally more inter- 
ested in this industry and the trade 
union organization connected with it, 
than with any other. 

I visited steel works, iron ore quar- 
ries, non-ferrous refineries, tractor 
plants, ordnance factories and so on. I 
attended trade union meetings, asked 
innumerable questions of trade union 
officials and rank and file members, 
scanned the records of trade unions in- 
cluding the minutes of meetings, and 
was a visitor at the Plenary Session of 


the All-Union Central Council of 


‘Trade Unions held in December 1945. 


The structure of the Soviet Trade 
Union is roughly as follows. The low- 
est unit is the group of twenty or so, 
headed by an elected shop-steward, or 
group organizer as he is called. Next 
comes the department trade union com- 
mittee, then the factory committee, 
then the central committee of the 
union, and finally, the All-Union Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions. 

The trade unions are organized on 
an industrial basis, but many of them 
are divided into separate unions for 
various areas of the USSR. For in- 
stance, the steel workers have one union 
in the South, one in the East covering 
Siberia and the Urals, and one for the 
Central section of the country. This 
is a development of the last few years 
only and apparently was dictated by 
the tremendous distances in this huge 
country. 

At Magnitogorsk, which has a big 
iron ore quarry and steel works, I at- 
tended two departmental trade union 
meetings. At one, covering an open 
hearth department, the chief subject 
for discussion was the report of the 
workers’ representative on the depart- 
ment grievance committee which in- 
cludes equal representation of the 
workers and the management. This 
worker gave a very interesting report 
covering his work for the previous 
three months, in which he said that out 
of thirty-eight cases dealt with, thirty 
had been decided in favor of the work- 
ers. He was particularly sarcastic about 
a man whom he referred to as the “for- 
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mer assistant superintendent,” and said 
that they had a lot of trouble with him 
before he could be convinced that the 
union had to be listened to. From what 
I could gather this assistant superin- 
tendent must have been typical of a 
certain kind of swell-headed technical 
man with whom I have had a lot of 
experience. I asked afterwards what 
happened to him and I was told that he 
had had to get out after failing to cor- 
rect his attitude. 

A worker who was present at the 
meeting asked what the eight cases 
which the union had lost were about. 
The reporter quoted one case where 
a worker had suffered a deduction 
from his pay because he had left his 
furnace without permission and could 
give no reason for his absence. He 
went on to explain that he had asked 
this worker to give him some .argu- 
ments to use on his behalf but that he 
had not been able to do so. Therefore 
there was nothing the union could do 
about it, as he was clearly in the 
wrong. 

Another speaker said there was too 
much delay in handling grievances and 
proposed that four days should be the 
maximum time to deal with any com- 
plaint. Eventually, the report was en- 
dorsed with the proviso that grievances 
must be handled more quickly in the 
future. 

Another report was given at this 
meeting about the collection of union 
dues which showed ‘that the position 
was not very satisfactory and a de- 
cision was made to intensify the col- 
lections. 

Later I went to another meeting at 
which the main business was the ques- 
tion of the issuing of warm winter 
clothing to workers on cold jobs. The 
winter was just beginning and workers 
are entitled to special warm clothing 
on such jobs as crane inspector in the 
scrap yard, and so on. This clothing, 
as is the case with overalls and work- 
ing boots, is issued free. 

A report on this question was given 
by the director of the department and 
he explained that as a result of the war 
there still were certain shortages. He 
said that they were giving clothing to 
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several categories of workers who were 
not strictly entitled to receive it, and 
complained that some of the workers 
who had received their issue were not 
wearing the clothes. 

He didn’t sound very convincing to 
me and apparently he didn’t impress 
the trade unionists who were present 
either, because they gave him a rather 
rough time: in the discussion. 

At this plant I had a two hour dis- 
cussion with the chairman of the fac- 
tory committee about the.activities car- 
ried out by his committee and also 
went through the minutes of the meet- 
ings for several months back. By far 
the greater amount of the business had 
to do with disputes, finances, assistance 
to members and so on, just as in my 
own union. 

The Soviet trade uniens adminis- 
ter social insurance, run their own 
clubs, cultural activities, and so on, 
and discussion on these subjects also 
figured in the minutes but not to a 
very large extent. 

In Moscow I had a talk with the 
Chairman of the Central Committee 
of the Steel Workers Union. I asked 
him what happened to disputes which 
could not be settled in the factory and 
he said they were then taken up by 
the next higher body, and if not settled 


there, by the central committee of 
the union with the People’s Commis- 
sariat (government Ministry) and 
the management, and if no satisfaction 
was gained they were then the subject 
of negotiations between the All-Union 
Central Council and the Government. 


He said that his union had had such’ 


cases which had gone the limit, and 


‘ they had all been decided in favor of 


the union. There are also, of course, 
cases concerning violation of -labor 
laws which go to the People’s Court. 

My experience at the Plenary Ses- 
sion of the All-Union Central Council, 
effectively disposed of any ideas I may 
have held about the independence of 
the unions for in the main report by 
V. V. Kuznetsov, Chairman of the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions, he made a blistering attack 
both on some factory managements and 
People’s Commissariats for neglecting 
the interests of the workers, particu-» 
laily in the matter of housing. 

His remarks were echoed by other 
speakers and when an Assistant Peo- 
ple’s Commisar came along to explain 
the lag in housing his speech got a 
very bad reception, and he was sub- 
jected to some interjection and some 
biting criticism later. This discussion 
was published in the daily newspapers 


so there was nothing secret about it. 

The Soviet trade unions are very 
democratic institutions with commit- 
tees and delegates to conferences elected 
by secret ballot annually, and full time 
officials elected by conferences or coun- 
cils. The percentage of members ac- 
tive in trade union affairs made me 
frankly envious. 

There is much in the work and meth- 
ods of Soviet trade unions which 
is different from the practice of Aus- 
tralian unions, but nothing that would 
make me doubt their bona-fide’ char- 
acter. 

My union elects the whole of its 
full-time officials by secret ballot, it 
doesn’t believe in the check-off system 
of collecting union dues, we don’t like 
national officers having the tremen- 
dous powers that are common with 
presidents of the United States unions, 
but we don’t make reckless attacks on 
the A. F. of L. or the C. I. O. be- 
cause of this. However, I would say 
that my knowledge of some A. F. of L. 
practices gained while I was in the 
United States leads me to believe that 
Mr. Meany would be helping the 
cause of the working class far more 
if he used the energy he has displayed 
in attacking the Soviet unions in put- 
ting his own house in order. 


A new apartment house (left) that is being built for the workers of the Magnitogorsk Iron and Steel 
Works; M. Strelnikov (lower, left), outstanding worker of the open hearth department of the 





Magnitogorsk works. Right: In the plant library of the same steel works 


THE SOVIET LAWYER’S ROLE 


This is the second of two articles 
on the Soviet legal system. The first, 
which appeared in our previous issue, 
discussed general aspects of Soviet 
jurisprudence and described two 

’ cases that were witnessed by the 
writer—a divorce case and a criminal 
case. Mr. Abt was a member of 
the CIO delegation that visited the 
Soviet Union in November. 


S a labor lawyer, I was interested 
in the role of attorneys in the 
Soviet trade unions. To the surprise 
of at least some members of the CIO 
delegation, we learned that the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Uni- 
ons (the top federation to which all 
Soviet trade unions are affliated) 
maintains a legal department. I spent 
some time with I. S. Drovinikov, the 
director of the department, and _ his 
first assistant. ‘The legal department 
has a central office staff of eight lawyers 
which services both the AUCCTU 
and those of its smaller affiliates which 
do not have their own attorneys. Di- 
rector Drovinikov, like the head of 
every other Soviet organization, is en- 
countering the manpower shortage in 
his search for more lawyers. He ex- 
pressed surprise at the small size of the 
CIO legal staff. 

With two important exceptions, the 
work of the AUCCTU legal depart- 
ment does not differ greatly in char- 
acter from that of counsel for an 
American trade union. In the first 
place, the Soviet labor lawyer is not 
required to spend any part of his time 
defending the existence of his trade 
union client or its right to organize 
and bargain collectively. These rights 
are taken for granted as an integral 
and vitally important part of the fabric 
of Soviet life. On the other hand— 
as I shall indicate more fully—the 
Soviet labor lawyer has a function that 
is not regularly performed by his 
American counterpart, that of giving 
legal advice and representation to in- 
dividual trade union members. 

The legal staff of the AUCCTU 
is consulted on all matters relating to 
labor laws and regulations. These are 
far more extensive than in America, 
since basic wage rates, hours, safety 
measures and other working conditions 
are governed in great detail by laws 
or regulations. When these are of gen- 
eral application, they are issued by the 
Council of Ministers and when ap- 
plicable to a particular industry, by 
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by JOHN J. ABT 


the Ministry having jurisdiction over 
the industry in question 

No labor law or regulation is issued 
until it has first been submitted to the 
AUCCTU for criticism, discussion 
and agreement. All of these are trans- 
mitted to the legal department for an 
opinion both as to the form and sub- 
stance of the proposal. Moreover, the 
AUCCTU and its affiliates are con- 
stantly putting forward proposals of 
their own for additions to or modifica- 
tions of the labor laws. The legal de- 
partment is invariably consulted as to 
these and has the task of drafting them 
for submission to the appropriate Min- 
istry. 

A second duty of the legal depart- 
ment is to give advice as to the inter- 
pretation and application of existing 
labor laws and regulations. It serves 
both the AUCCTU and those trade 
unions which do not have their own 
counsel. In addition, it is constantly 
called upon for advice by trade union 
officers in the factory organizations. 
In this connection, it should be noted 
that the Soviet trade unions function 
in two fields which particularly require 
legal guidance. 

Under Soviet law, they are charged 
with the enforcement of all labor laws 
including those relating to wages, 
hours, overtime pay, woman and child 
labor, vacations and holidays, safety 
and sanitation and the like. The power 
of enforcement includes the power to 
impose a fine, not in excess of 500 
rubles, or to stop an unguarded or 
faulty machine from running. More 
serious penalties may be imposed 
through a court action, initiated by the 
trade union. 

In addition, the Soviet trade unions 
also hold and administer the social in- 
surance fund and handle all claims 
and make all payments to workers for 
health, accident, maternity, old age 
and the other’ forms of Soviet social 
insurance. To perform these func- 


tions, every trade union organization, 
from the shop group of not more than 
twenty workers to the factory com- 
mittee, has its labor protection inspec- 
tor or committee and its social 
insurance delegate or committee who 
serve as volunteers. These function- 
aries are capable of solving most of 
the problems which arise, but in the 
case of difficult cases, solicit and receive 
professional advice. 

The legal department also under- 
takes, alone or in conjunction with 
other departments of the AUCCTU, 
to explain and popularize Soviet labor 
laws and regulations. When an im- 
portant new law is adopted, confer- 
ences of trade union leaders and rep- 
resentatives are called at which the 
law is explained and discussed. Man- 
uals and handbooks are prepared, cov- 
ering every phase of labor regulation. 
These vary from large and highly de- 
tailed works for the use of the leader- 
ship to simply written pamphlets to 
be put into the hands of each worker. 
Extensive use is made of the labor 
press for the same purpose. 

In addition to these responsibilities, 
the AUCCTU legal department su- 
pervises the work of a corps of trade. 
union law consultants who serve in 
each of the large cities of the Soviet 
Union and furnish free legal service to 
all trade union members. In Mos- 
cow, for example, the AUCCTU em- 
ploys seventeen lawyers on a full time 
basis as consultants. They are assisted 
by more than 100 volunteer consult- 
ants, practicing lawyers who spend 
some part of their time doing this work. 

The consultants give free legal aid 
to all trade union members on every 
type of personal legal problem. This 
includes representation in litigation and 
the prosecution of appeals to all courts. 
It includes criminal as well as civil 
matters, unless—as I was informed— 
the consultant feels that the worker 
is not deserving of assistance, in which 
case he is left to retain an attorney 
himself. 

Lawyers also serve the trade unions 
in their. day-to-day negotiations with 
management. The trade union. factory 
committees of the largest Soviet fac- 
tories employ a full time lawyer. The 
factory committees of smaller factories 
join together to employ a lawyer who 
divides his time among them. The 
plant administration is also represented 

(Continued on page 33) 
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SovieT Poxitics AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
by Frederick L. Schuman. Published 
by Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1946. 
663 pp. $4.00. 


BOOK under this title by Fred- 
erick L. Schuman, author of the 
well-known and valuable 4 merican Poli- 
cy Toward Russia Since 1917, naturally 
is of great interest. In the earlier book, 
he demonstrated not only his interest 
in solid facts and his ability to clarify 
most complex situations, but also his 
courage, in setting forth a point of view 
which at that time was far from popular. 
After having published a number of 
other excellent works, (The Nazi Dic- 
tatorship and Europe on the Eve), Pro- 
fessor Schuman now returns to the 
subject of his earlier interest, the Soviet 
Union. The notes in the appendix 
enumerate practically all the best known 
publications on the subject. The task of 
even glancing through the literature én 
the Soviet Union by now is a gigantic 
one, indeed, so many books, pamphlets, 
etc. on that subject are available. But, 
after the comprehensive study of Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, Soviet Communism: 
A New Civilization (originally published 
in 1936) hardly any other author has 
undertaken to produce such an all-in- 
clusive survey of the USSR, as has Dr. 
Schuman in the book under review. The 
task he set himself was so enormous 
that as a result the book is, as Dr. 
Schuman himself acknowledges, some- 
what uneven. 

The plan of the author reminds one of 
the Bible. The contents are divided into 
A Book of Origin—Faith and Works 
(including a chapter named Apocalypse) 
and.4 Book of Peace and W ar—Swords 
and Plowshares, and finally A Book of 
Prospects—or Promised Land. The First 
and Third of the “Books” open with 
quotations from Ivan the Theologue and 
the Abbot Philotheus of Pskov Monas- 
tery. The chapter “Apocalypse” is pref- 
aced by a translation of the famous poem 
by Alexander Pushkin, The Prophet, and 
in the text one finds again and again 
passages tainted with mysticism as well 
as frequent excursions into the Elysian 
fields of Freudian psychoanalysis. 

The amount of material presented is 
overwhelming. But, unfortunately, this 
does not always serve to make for clarity. 
Most of the narrative is lucid and often 
fascinating. In parts the analysis is not 
what one would expect from Dr. Schu- 
man, and is rather involved. For example, 
the result of the author’s attempt to 
compress an interpretation of Karl Marx 
and his teachings into a few pages is not 
such as to add any value to the otherwise 
serious study. 

_ Even one well acquainted with the sub- 
Ject, undoubtedly, will find in this book 
many new facts unearthed from various 
documents and an abundance of. inter- 
esting and penetrating comments. Among 
the facts, for the most part painstakingly 
checked, a few legends have been allowed 
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to infiltrate, obviously without sufficiently 
severe scrutiny. All this, probably un- 
avoidable in a venture of such magnitude, 
does not seriously weaken the usefulness 
of the work as an enormous accumulation 
of facts. 

As a specialist in the field of diplomacy, 
Dr. Schuman offers some very pointed 
comments on how diplomacy works. In 
his chapter “White Attack” he tells the 
story of how Washington decided to 
take part in armed -intervention in the 
internal affairs of Russia and how Frank 
L. Polk, then Acting Secretary of State 
(after a long career in Russia) “ex- 
plained” that decision reached under the 
pressure of Britain and France, as con- 
templating “no interference with the po- 
litical sovereignty of Russia, no inter- 
vention in her internal affairs . . .” Dr. 
Schuman then declares: 

“In diplomacy, hypocrisy is sometimes 
necessary, although never edifying, and 
may even be useful in securing approval 
of well-conceived policy whose actual 
purposes cannot be publicly acknowl- 
edged. Its utility is doubtful, however, 
when it disguises a muddled program 
of meddling based not on any rational 
calculation of ‘interests and possibilities 
but only on ignorance, fear and hatred. 
The premises of the Allied and American 
intervention in Russia were false. Its 
logic fallacious. Its results were tragic. 
No more fatal decision has ever been 
reached at Washington, London and 
Paris, for its enduring effects so poisoned 





the atmosphere of Soviet-Allied relations 
as to pave the way a generation later for 
World War II and even to jeopardize 
unity among the United Nations in the 
wake of a costly common victory. Deep 
wounds have ugly scars. The injuries 
inflicted upon Russia by the Western 
democracies between 1918 and 1921 not 
only exposed innocent millions to hideous 
suffering but disfigured the whole face 
of world politics for decades to come.” 

How timely is this reminder! Especial- 
ly when read along with the comments 
the author offers on the British occu- 
pation of Baku, their invasion of the 
Caucasus via Persia — the very Iran 
which figured so prominently on the 
agenda of the recent session of the 
Security Council of the United Nations! 

Discussing the leadership of Stalin, 
Dr. Schuman finds that “Judged by ma- 
terial results, Stalin’s policies after Len- 
in’s death constituted the only practicable 
mieans of creating a highly industrialized 
and militarily powerful socialist society 
... ” The remarkable metamorphosis 
witnessed between 1929 and 1939, (i.e. 
the period of the Five-Year Plans up 
to the outbreak of World War II), he 
describes under the heading “The Second 
Revolution.” 

A very strong chapter is that on the 
Munich affair, designated by the author 
as.““The Great Betrayal” and on the mock 
negotiations at Moscow in the summer 
of 1939, though one does not quite see 
why he calls it “The Alliance that 
Failed.” Neither Chamberlain nor Dala- 
dier were planning any alliance with 
Moscow, there was no alliance in sight, 
and therefore it hardly could have failed. 


A scene from "Dark Is the Night," new Soviet film which, mixing realism and melodrama, 

tells the story of the rescue of Soviet fliers by the underground in occupied Soviet terri- 

tory. Dirécted by Boris Barnet, it has many of the virtues of the Soviet film style: the 

emotional impact of real events, the unglamorized characterization of real people, the 

honest texture of faces, clothes and places. Above: Boris Andreyev and Irina Radchenko 
in a dramatic scene when they are reunited 
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As for the-Winter War in Finland 
(1939-1940) one may wonder what is the 
basis for the assertion that “just as Fin- 
land was about to make concessions 
Molotov denounced the non-aggression 
pact and severed diplomatic relations.” 
Are there any new documents to sub- 
stantiate this and refute the established 
facts of the provocative behavior of the 
Finnish Government, its attitude of ir- 
reconcilable hostility and refusal to listen 
to any practical proposals during the 
negotiations with Moscow? 

Although his reports on the Second 
World War, naturally, make no claim to 
be complete or wholly authoritative in 
a military sense, it offers a good picture, 
and makes full acknowledgement of the 
great role played by the USSR. 

As a whole the book is, undoubtedly, 


written with due respect to the message 
that Stalin recently asked Senator Claude 
Pepper to relay to the American people: 
“Do not either praise us or scold us. 
Just know us and judge us as we are and 
base your estimate of us upon facts and 
not rumors.” 

Dr. Schuman himself declares that 
“mutual understanding is an objective 
worthy of pursuit for itself. Americans 
and Russians have much to contribute to 
one another. A gradual fusion of their 
divergent ways of life offers the last, best 
hope of achieving world order rather 
than mutual annihilation.” 

In his preface the author declares that 
his work is frankly intended to foster 
unity through a fuller understanding, 
and, in the opinion of the present re- 
viewer, it may well serve that purpose. 


“Conscience of His Age” 
A review by DOROTHY BREWSTER 


Totstoy: AN APPROACH, by Janko Lav- 
rin. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1946. 166 pp. $2.00. 


io LAVRIN, professor of Slavonic 
Languages in University College, 
Nottingham, England, has for a number 
of years been known for his interesting 
critical, or more accurately psycho-crit- 
ical, literary studies. This approach to 
Tolstey, based on a previous study, aims 
to interpret Tolstoy as man, artist, and 
thinker, in the light of some of our pres- 
ent-day needs and problems. Re-exam- 
inations of Tolstoy are in order every 
decade or so, justified by his world emi- 
nence, by additional material that be- 
comes available, by shifting historical 
perspectives, and by new psychological 
terms to express the contradictions of a 
personality so fascinating as to be a con- 
stant challenge to interpretation. Tolstoy 
the supreme artist—Tolstoy the moral 
teacher and prophet: no one has more 
vividly presented the struggle between 
these two Tolstoys than Gorky, whose 
small volume of Reminiscences remains 
at the top of the list of significant evalu- 
ations. Gorky was always repelled by 
Tolstoy’s “stubborn despotic inclination 
to turn the life of Count Leo Nikolaevich 
into the saintly life of our blessed father 
boyard Leo.” And Mr. Lavrin is in 
agreement with Gorky, when he writes 
at the conclusion of his “approach”: 
“his tragedy of seeking and suffering is 
of greater importance than all his saintly 
masks.” 

Mr. Lavrin once more traces the well- 
known pattern of Tolstoy’s temperament 
and illustrates it with familiar but ever 
fresh quotations from his works—the 
spontaneity of his instincts and his cold 
analysis and condemnation of them; the 


immense vitality and the moral censor-. 


ship that disciplined it; the split between 
sex and love; the intense egotism and 
the inner uncertainties protected by that 
egotism; the hatred of all authority and 
the tendency to impose an authoritative 
strait jacket on all human instincts; the 
love of life and the fascination with the 
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theme of death. Tolstoy himself en- 
couraged the view that his life and writ- 
ings were divided into two parts, sharply 
separated by his conversion. But it has 
been recognized for some time and is 
emphasized by Mr. Lavrin that the 
famous crisis recorded in the Confession 
was merely an acute phase of the struggle 
that marked his life before and after— 
to the end of his tragic flight from home 
and his death. . 
The chapters on Tolstoy’s art—on the 
quality of his realism, on his structural 
method of contrasts (complex in the 
great novels, simple and didactic in his 
later), on Anna Karenina’s father- 
fixation, and other details—are  suc- 
cessful in interesting one all over again 
in a writer who intensified and completed 
the truth of life by the truth of his art. 
His later conflict as an artist was be- 
tween his affirmation of life on the one 
hand and his understanding of life on the 
other. The progress of his “understand- 
ing” led him by remorseless logic to 
triumphs against common sense; extreme 
moralism reached extreme anarchism; 
radical puritanism reached nihilism, the 
negation of mankind—the extinction of 
life in the name of morality and brotherly 
love. Why was he driven to these sim- 
plifications? . 
Discussing Tolstoy’s affinity with 
Rousseau in their condemnation of civi- 
lization and their back-to-nature gospel, 
Mr. Lavrin remarks that they were both 
at variance with their respective times 
“largely because they were at variance 
with themselves.” But why, one asks, 
were ‘they at variance with themselves? 
Perhaps bécause their times, like Ham- 
let’s were out of joint? They tried to 
resolve their inner discord by reverting to 


‘the primitive simplicity of the “golden 


age” which knew no complexity, which 
had not yet reached the stage of differ- 
entiation that came with the awakening 
of individualism and brought. the strife 
and division that may finally be resolved 
in a new kind of simplicity. Both Rous- 
seau and Tolstoy confuse two entirely 
different phases in the long story of 


human development: that which precedes, 
and that which will supersede, human 
individuality. Tolstoy suffered so acutely 
from his own sense of separateness that 
he could say: “Personality cannot be ap- 
peased; no sooner has it appeared than 
it begins to torment itself and to suffer. 
. . . Consciousness is the greatest moral 
evil that can befall a man.” Did Tolstoy 
ever love anyone in our ordinary human 
sense? Turgenev thought not. And Mr. 
Lavrin says: “the very scale of his split- 
up personality and genius was one of the 
causes of his isolation in the midst of 
ordinary human beings.” 

A rather brief chapter on Tolstoy and 
the Revolution is suggestive enough to 
make one desire more. Mr. Lavrin does 
relate Tolstoy’s distress and his remedy 
to the phase of his country’s development 
through which he was living: the passing 
of the old world rural and feudal order 
into a stage of capitalism. Tolstoy, the 
land-owner, was naturally drawn to the 
soil and the patriarchal peasant masses. 
Mr. Lavrin pictures Russia with a bad 
squint—one eye turned to the East, to 
passive and slumbering Asia, and the 
other to the West, with individualism 
running riot. Tolstoy disapproved of 
revolution, but had, in contrast to Dos- 
toevsky, a soft spot for revolutionaries, 
as shown especially in Resurrection, His 
non-resistance doctrine was anti-revolu- 
tionary in essence, and played, as Lenin 
said, into the hands of the oppressors. 
But he fostered, by his art, his power- 
ful indictments, his moral indignation, 
“all sorts of revolutionary moods and 
dispositions at a time when the whole of 
Russia was becoming thoroughly recep- 
tive to them.” So he became a kind of 
“conscience of his age”—a revolutionary 
stimulus “ominously looming on the ho- 
rizon of modern Russia.” 


MAGIC 
(Continued from page 21) 


When the mortar fell on its side, it 
released the spring which opened the 
trick bottom—and there they were! 
Nine watches! All of them intact and 
all of them very ordinary. 

“Didn’t I promise to show you a trick 
you would never forget?” I said, dis- 
tributing the watches to the owners while 
vainly trying to look into their averted 
eyes. “Well, I think I’ve kept my 
promise.” 

Some years have passed since that boat 
trip. I still enjoy watching others do 
tricks of magic. As a matter of fact Il 
don’t mind performing a few myself, 
on occasion. But that trick ... the one 
with the mortar ... I'll do any trick 
with the greatest of pleasure . . . but 
not that one, please. 


From the magazine Ogonyok 
Translated by Zina Voynow 
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Question: Is holding of private prop- 
erty in the Soviet Union allowed, and if 
so, does ownership of private property 
conflict with state or public ownership 


of property? F. §., Charleston, W. Va. 


Answer: The existing forms of prop- 
erty in the Soviet Union include among 
them private property. The chief form 
of property in the Soviet Union is social- 
ist, i.e. State owned property, which is 
the possession of all the people, or co- 
operatively owned property, chiefly that 
of collective farming, cooperative indus- 
trial producing associations, or distrib- 
utor cooperatives. (There is also consid- 
erable property belonging to trade unions, 
scientific, artistic and sport associations. ) 
Besides these two forms of socialist prop- 
erty the Constitution of the USSR per- 
mits individual farming and the self- 
employment of individual craftsmen. 
There is, however, the important limita- 
tion that no person engaged in individ- 
ually controlled enterprise may employ 
other people’s labor in order to make 
profit. 

All the land, natural deposits and 
forests, all industrial enterprises, all 
forms of rail, water and air transporta- 
tion belong to all of the people and are 
state controlled through the various 
organs of the state. Some of the indus- 
trial enterprises may be controlled by 
villages or municipalities. Others are 
controlled by Autonomous Republics or 
Union Republics. Larger properties, such 
as the railroads and other means of 

s communication, as well as the larger 
industrial enterprises, and the natural 
resources are within the competence of 
the Government of the Coviet Union. 
Urban land and the houses generally 
belong to the city Soviets. 

According to pre-war statistical data 
0 per cent of the productive capacity of 
the entire USSR was publicly owned 

and held directly by the state That 

held by cooperative farm orgamzations 
ind by industrial producing and distrib- 
uting cooperatives amounted to 8.7 per 
cent, only 1.1 per cent was the personal 

Property of collective farmers which they 
eld outside of the commonly owned 
tolkhoz property. Only 2 per cent was 
the property of the individual farmer 
who carries on farming independently 
and is not a member of the kolkhoz, and 
by the self-employed craftsman. 

The predominant form of agricultural 

Property is collectivist. Before the war 

per cent of all farm households 
vere members of the collective farms. 
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Collective farms were responsible for the 
cultivation of 99.3 per cent of all the 
farm land in the USSR. 

Because of the overwhelmingly social- 
ist, state and collective form of property 
in the Soviet Union, private property is 
restricted in character. However, with- 
in its own sphere it is recognized and 
protected by law. The main forms of 
private property are, first, the individual- 
ly owned homes of the farmers and the 
small plots of land adjoining them, from 
one-half to two and one-half acres, on 
which they can grow their own produce 
and dispose of their surpluses in the open 
market. They also may own their own 
livestock, poultry, and such implements 
as are needed for working their indi- 
vidual plots. Second, every Soviet citi- 
zen or Soviet family is permitted to own 
their own home. In fact, the municipali- 
ties are encouraging people to build their 
own homes in suburban areas. Before 
the war there were about a_ million 
houses in urban areas and cities belong- 
ing to individual families. At the pres- 
ent time the Government of the USSR 
has adopted a number of measures which 
will stimulate the building of private 
homes by ‘Soviet families. 

A Soviet family wishing to build a 
home receives a lease on the land of from 
fifty to sixty-five years, depending upon 
the type of building, brick, stone or wood, 
the family intends to build. Loans up 
to 10,000 rubles at 2 per cent interest 
per annum, are granted to the home 
builders. The Government makes build- 
ing materials available. Technical as- 
sistance for the construction of the house 
is made available without charge. Local 
building and construction organizations 
may be contacted for the building of the 
house, or it can be built by the owner 
himself. 

A number of special privileges are ac- 
corded to veterans, such as free lumber 
for those who wish to build their own 
homes. 

The development of the pre-fabricated 
industry makes building easier for it 
provides the builders with a large variety 
of standard parts for the house. 

While the land on which the house 
stands cannot be sold, the individual 
owner or the family owning their own 
home, may sell or rent the building, or 
exchange it for another one. The amount 
of rent received is subject to the regula- 
tions governing house rentals. Selling 
and exchanging are subject to regula- 
tions which prohibit profiteering. 

Another form of private property is 
savings, as well as all personal belong- 
ings, house furnishings, etc., that one 
can buy. There is no limit to the amount 
or variety of possessions one can legally 
acquire. Soviet savings take two forms; 
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deposits with the State Savings Banks, 
or Government Bonds. 

With the right of private possessions 
goes the right of inheritance and bequest. 
Ownership of personal property as well 
as the right of inheritance is guaranteed 
by the Constitution, and is regulated by 
a number of laws which have been 
adopted in all of the Republics of the 
USSR. 

Chief among the regulations concern- 
ing inheritance and bequests, is that 
legal heirs sych as minors and aged or 
handicapped dependents cannot be dis- 
inherited. Otherwise, persons may ex- 
ercise their own will as to how they want 
to allocate their personal property, to 
individuals or to the state. 

Personal property, including farm 
property, farm homes, city property 
and other belongings can be insured with 
the State insurance authorities against 
all hazatds. 

The basic principle concerning private 
property in the USSR is that it may not 
come into conflict with socially or col- 
lectively owned property: that firstly 
it does not withhold anything from what 
is needed for public use and, secondly, 
that it is not an instrument of exploitation 
of other people’s labor for private gain. 
On that basis the various forms of prop- 
erty, including private property, remain 
complementary and are not in conflict 
with each other. 


Why the New Terminology? 


Question: Could you please tell me 
what was the reason for the change in 
name from commissars to. ministers in 
the Soviet Union? N. H., Boston, Mass. 

Answer: The change was made by the 
Supreme Soviet and the Soviet of Na- 
tionalities on the motion made by Deputy 
Nikolai Schvernik. In moving for the 
change in designations he advanced the 
following reason: 


The present name of the supreme 
executive and legislative organ of state 
power, the Council of People’s Comis- 
sars, and the present name of the cen- 
tral organs which head the various 
branches of the state administration, 
the people’s commissariats, arose in the 
first period of the existence of the Soviet 
State, the period linked with the radical 
breaking-up of the old state machinery 
and the establishment of the new Soviet 
forms of state administration. 

It was a period of the creation of the 
Soviet State, when the organizational 
forms of administration were still fluid 
and only in the process of establishing 
themselves. The organs of state ad- 
ministration, however, did not remain 
without change; their forms and func- 
tions altered in the course of develop- 
ment of the Soviet State. One can say 
that only after the re-organization of the 
Soviet State system on the basis of the 
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new Constitution of the USSR did the 
Soviet State finally take shape. 

Now the old name—people’s commis- 
sariats—no longer expresses sufficiently 
precisely the competence and responsi- 
bility which the Constitution of the 
USSR allocates to the central organs 
and the pérsons at the head of the va- 
rious branches of the state administra- 
tion. 

It is also known that the terms “com- 
missariat” and “commissar” have been 
attributed, not only to central organs 
of the state administration of the USSR 
and union and autonomous republics, 
and those at their head, but also to some 
local organs and their: executive per- 
sonnel. 

Thus, this generally adopted termi- 
nology erases the difference between 
central and local state organs, between 
the leaders of the central branches of 
administration and the executives of 
local institutions, introducing, moreover, 
great complications into the concept of 
the competence, functions and respon- 
sibility of different organs of the state 
administration. 


Deputy Shvernik has been elected 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet. This office is often re- 
ferred to as the presidency of the USSR. 
Mr. Shvernik, who was formerly the 
President of the Trade Union Federa- 
tion of the USSR, replaces in this pres- 
ent office the first chairman of the 
Presidium, Mikhail Kalinin, a beloved 
figure in the Soviet Union, who resigned 
recently due to ill health. 


SCIENCE IN. THE USSR 
(Continued from page 13) 


Times and other papers should use 
about half of their space in describing 
the affairs of the National Academy 
of Sciences and of the Convention of 
Scientists. 

The point I wish to emphasize is 
that Soviet Russia is advancing science 
in all the ways available. It does this 
by establishing research institutes for 
basic and for industrial research, by 
honoring scientists and givin® them 
places of influence and respect, by 
training the coming generation of 
scientists, and by emphasizing the im- 
portance of science in the press of the 
country. Russia, it must be admitted, 
is far behind us in the number of 


scientists, in institutes for scientific re- ‘ 


search, and in industrial development. 
However, with the program she has 
started and the unlimited resources 
she will shortly catch up with us. If 
we are to keep our present supremacy 
and our scientific self-respect we might 
well imitate the Soviets, in one par- 
ticular at least, that of helping in every 
way possible research in pure or basic 
science. 
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ON A SOVIET FREIGHTER 


(Continued from page 20) 


as we saw him in action throughout a 
trip that was not without dangers. The 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean were 
sown with mines. There were storms, 
heavy storms all the way. And this 
was hard on a ship no longer young, 
carrying a heavy, shifting cargo like 
manganese. The Captain did not hide 
the dangers from us, and we got to 
know well the deep furrow of anxiety 
between his eyes which marked the 
toughest spots, as well as the moments 
of relaxation when he searched the 
airwaves of the world for classical 
music which he deeply ‘oved, or sat 
back and spun for-us y>rns of the sea 
or discussed the writers who shared 
with him the dark watches of the night 
—for he seeme¢ never to, sleep. 

He was an Armenian, dark, quite 
bald, round-faced and _heavy-jawed, 
looking remarkably like the pictures of 
Marshal Zhukov. He was very hand- 
some and dignified when dressed in his 
full uniform and officer’s cap. But 
around the ship he usually dressed in- 
formally, wearing a funny little cap 
on his head that made him look like 
a mischievous school boy. 

He had two ships sunk under him in 
the Black Sea, before he was trans- 
ferred to Far Eastern waters. He had 
taken part in the defense of Odessa, 
Feodosia, Sevastopol, Novorossisk—in 
all the Black Sea battles. The first 
time a ship had gone down under him 
was in the Kerch operation. They had 
struck a magnetic mine. ‘That was on 
November 9, 1941, at quarter past 
eight in the evening. 

“T and three others remained on the 
bridge, but were later picked up from 
the water. I had ordered all the oth- 
ers to the lifeboats) My wife was 
with me at the time—she helped band- 
age the wounded. But I wouldn’t let 
her come with me after that. It took 
the ship thirteen and a half minutes to 
go down that time, but we saved every 
one. The second time we struck a 
mine was on May 5, 1942, at eight 
o’clock in the morning. 
split in two and went down in a min- 
ute and a half. We couldn’t save 
everyone that tim®—while the ship 
was going down the German planes 
came over and machine-gunned us. I 
lost ten of my men... .” 

At Christmas dinner that night, 
Dmitri Spiridonovich made many gra- 
cious toasts to Anna Louise and myself, 


The ship was 


to American-Soviet friendship, to last- 
ing peace. He got to talking about 
President Roosevelt, and how the ship 
he was on last year had been in mourn- 
ing for him for a whole month after 
his death. 

“A very great man, and a very wise 
man,” said Captain Sariev. ‘His loss 
was a very great one—he did a great 
deal for the whole world—our people 
loved him—he made a very great con- 
tribution to victory.” 

The Captain told us some of the 
things he liked about Americans. 
“From your forefathers who went out 
to seek new land,” he said, “you in- 
herited a bold, adventurous pioneering 
spirit—we like that. Something else 
you have that is very important, is a 
sense of value of time. We haven't 
got that yet, and it’s a very important 
thing. And then you do things on a ' 
big scale and we like that too. The 
landing in North Africa, the landing 
in Sicily, the opening of the second 
front (our time sense was not so good 
on that, I interpolated)—all these 
things were well prepared, to the last 
detail, and done on a tremendous scale. 
We admired those operations.” 

Coming through the Dardanelles, 
the Captain didn’t say very much. But 
it was easy to understand the bottled- 
up feeling he said he always had at 
that spot. The shores were very close, 
a none-too-friendly Turkey was astride 
them both, and beyond in the Mediter- 
ranean, and at Gibraltar, where we 
stopped for coal, British power was 
everywhere apparent. The “Minsk,” 
like all the other Soviet freighters, had 
removed her arms as soon as the war 
was over. The British freighters, for 
some reason, were still carrying theirs. 
Nowhere in all these strategic spots 
through which most of Soviet shipping 
had to pass, was there a base where 
they could feel at home. At Gibraltar, 
where on account of the storm, we had 
to wait almost a week for coal, there 
was so much red tape that the sailors 
were not even able to go ashore!. 

The Captain and the crew were 
all eagerly excited about visiting 
America, which they looked upon as 
a great and friendly power. One thing 
that troubled them greatly was our 
attitude about the atom bomb. When- 
ever it was mentioned over the radio 
it was a signal for a lively discussion 
about all the wonderful things that 
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‘ould be accomplished if only atomic 
power could be used for creative in- 
ead of destructive purposes. They 
seemed to feel that the leaders of their 
countries and ours would be wise 
enough to find a way to accomplish 
this. 

The storms increased as we ap- 
proached America, and as we reached 
the port a dense black cloud of fog 
loomed ahead of us. “Is this the way 
America welcomes us? Is this an 
omen?” they asked jestingly. “No, no,” 
[ insisted. “‘All Soviet citizens are wel- 
come in our country—America would 
not so soon forget your mighty sacri- 
fices in the war!” 

I did not foresee that night how 
dense and black the fog over America 
would grow in the weeks to come. 


ONLY FOOLS TALK WAR 
(Continued from page 9) 

history are strangely similar. Too 
many Americans forget that from 1776 
until somewhere around 1820 the new 
and struggling states of America were 
regarded by the rest of the world very 
much as Russia has been regarded 
until the present decade. We were revo- 
lutionaries, and we were dangerous. 

Now, all this, I say, save, perhaps, 
the last, the people I talked to felt and 
understood, and they felt, and under- 
stood, the last as well when it was ex- 
plained to them. But they had two 
vther impressions, feelings, whatever 
you choose to call them, of the utmost 
importance. They did not always 
wderstand Russian technique, and 
they felt that it was not good policy on 
the part of Russia that they, and 
others, should be puzzled. Why should 
they be if the intention was good, as 
they thought it was? They felt, right- 
ly or wrongly, that Russia did not yet 
fully grasp American psychology. The 
American passion for straight talk, 
«andor, and cards on the table. Again 
ind again someone said to me that Rus- 
a needed badly better “publicity 
men;” better “international personal- 
contact men.” 

That was one thing, the other was 
the old uneasy question of international 
communism. If I were a Russian 
lader, or publicist, I would beg my 
evernment to lean over backward in 
hoving to the democratic world that 
meant up to the hilt its promise of 
‘few years ago to live and let live. By 
word and by deed, and by the utmost 
‘tupulousness I would prove it. Once 
More, times have changed. This is not 
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1920, or even 1930. The average 
American nowadays is entirely: willing 
to allow Russia to work out her 
destiny unhampered, but, by the same 
token, he expects, and demands, equal 
consideration in return.. On that state- 
ment, I think, hang most of the law 
and prophets. 

But is any of this a basis for war or 
for mutual continuing suspicion? Not 
in the least. To the contrary, it is a 
basis for increasing understanding and 
an abiding, clear-eyed friendship. 

Modern war is unthinkable. Even 
the veriest ignoramus knows that. Even 
the most remote, unlettered dweller 
in the mountains of Russia or the 
mountains of America is aware, how- 
ever dimly, that the past six years have 
shaken the foundations and structure 
of civilization in such a way that it 
will take years of patient effort and con- 
struction to repair the damage done, 
and he knows too, and for the first 
time in history, that when the world 
shakes, he shakes with it. There is 
no longer any escape, nor is-there any 
longer such a thing as a local war. 
War has become global; fourth di- 
mensional. It has taken to the air, to 
the bowels of the earth, to the depths 
of the sea; and it moves with the 
swiftness of light and sound, and the 
unexpectedness of lightning. He who 
embarks upon it can be no other than a 
blind Samson, for in pulling down the 


temples of his enemies he cannot help 


but pull them down upon himself. 

Who but an idiot would challenge 
this dreadful concentration of terror 
and destruction? Who would invoke 
the possibilities involved? Who but 
a fool would talk about them casually, 
or spread rumors or scandals or mis- 
understandings that mean the end of 
the human race? 


JULES VERNE 
ON THE SCREEN 
By HENRY EROVICH 


HE screen version of Jules Verne’s 

Dick Sand, Boy Captain, produced 
by the Children’s Film Studio, was a 
splendid spring vacation gift to Sovict 
school children. 

Jules Verne always has been a favorite 
with the juvenile reader. His Twenty- 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea and 
other stories have captured youthful 
imaginations for generations, firing them 
with dreams of brave exploits, thrilling 
adventures, great scientific discoveries 
and journeys into the unknown. 

Many an important geographic dis- 
covery and scientific achievement might 
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be traced to Jules Verne, who ignited 
the spark of romantic endeavor in the 
juvenile soul. His influence’ has always 


_been particularly strong because, as dis- 


tinct from many other writers of adven- 
ture whose names have long since been 
veiled in obscurity, his books happily 
combine attractive imaginative form with 
serious scientific content. 

His heroes are not mere adventure- 
seekers. They are men of strong will 
and courage, with a lofty sense of duty 
and loyalty to friends and comrades. And 
that is exactly what appeals to the Soviet 
youngster, for it is precisely these virtues 
that are constantly being inculcated in 
him by his school and family. 

This is not the first time that Verne’s 
books have been adapted for the screen. 
One of the first films traced the adven- 
tures of Captain Grant’s children. But 
the cinema has made tremendous strides 
since then and the producers of Dick 
Sand, Boy Captain, have taken every 
advantage of the latest-technical achieve- 
ments in making their film. The actors, 
and principally such outstanding talent 
from the stage and screen as M. As- 
tangov (the pirate), O. Abdulov (the 
slaveowner) and Khvyl (the Captain), 
have avoided the common danger of such 
a story—cheap melodrama—and pre- 
sented the characters as real men and 
women, yet retaining all the romance. 

The young spectator is especially im- 
pressed by young Captain Dick Sand, 
played by V. Varionov, who is only 
slightly over the hero’s age and is a 
pupil of one of Moscow’s secondary 
schools. It is worth mentioning that the 
young “Captain” never belonged to a 
class of “child prodigies” of stage or 
screen, but was merely selected for this 
particular picture, in the usual manner 
of Soviet film producers, from among 
dozens of other Moscow schoolboys of 
similar age. The choice proved highly 
successful. As Dick, the lad who assumes 
the heavy burden of responsibility under 
arduous conditions, he is precisely the 
gallant, impulsive, young hero the juve- 
nile film-goer imagines him. Little Azarik 
Messerer, as Jacky, is charmingly nat- 
ural and appealing. 

Two Negro artists, Wayland Rudd 
and Coretta Arle T’itz, are also in the 
film, and Rudd, as Hercules, evokes a 
loud murmur of approval from the 
juvenile spectators. 

Despite the difficulty of encompassing 
the many adventures of the book into a 
normal, full-length picture, the producers 
have done an excellent job. V. Zhurav- 
lev, the producer, and G. Brebner, who 
wrote the script, have carefully pre- 
served the thread of the story as well as 
the flavor, freshness and romantic spirit 
of the period. There are, of course, 
some shortcomings. Most disappointing, 
for instance, is the speed with which one 
of the main episodes in the film—the 
fight between Dick’s friends and the 
bandits and the later release of the 
captives—is rushed through. But the 
defects are few and do little to detract 
from the general merits of the film 
which is enjoying deserved success. 
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REVIEW AND COMMENT 


(Continued from page 7) 


When the Security Council session opened on March 
26, the Soviet delegate, Andrei Gromyko, immediately 
asked that the Iranian question be stricken from the agenda 
since negotiations were going forward. With Secretary 
Byrnes carrying the ball for Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union was voted down, its position supported only by 
Poland. Mr. Gromyko then made the very reasonable 
proposal that discussion of the whole matter be postponed 
until April 10, obviously on the grounds that a final settle- 
ment would be reached within that period, and that since 
the negotiations were not yet over, the Soviet Government 
was not yet in a position to report on them as required 
by the Security Council. This request, too, was turned 
down, as Secretary Byrnes cracked the whip. He insisted 
that the Iranian Ambassador be asked to join the discussion. 

When it was clear that under Mr. Byrnes guidance the 
majority approved this step, which impugned the good 
faith of the statements of Premier Stalin as well as of 
the Soviet delegate, and went counter to the United Na- 
tions Charter, Mr. Gromyko, as he had already announcec 
he would have to do, absented himself from the Council 
Session. When Ambassador Ala took his place at the 
Council table he launched immediately into an attack on 
the Soviet Union which even Mr. Byrnes finally found it 
necessary to halt as out of place, since he was dealing with 
matters of substance and not procedure. But not before 
Ala had spread upon the record a version of negotiations 
which was wholly at variance with the facts, at the same 
time insisting that no negotiaions were possible. 

The next move was to request both the Soviet Union 
and Iran to report to the Security Council on the existing 
status of negotiations. 

The replies were before the Council when it met on 
April 3. Mr. Gromyko, on behalf of his government, stated 
that, as he had previously informed the Security Council, 
the question of the evacuation of Soviet troops had been 
solved by the understanding reached between the Soviet 
and Iranian governments. That the withdrawal of troops, 
renewed on March 24, would be completed within one 
and a half months from that date. That other questions 
between the two governments were entirely independent 
of the question of the evacuation of Soviet troops. 

Mr. Ala’s letter again spread upon the record his own 
version of negotiations (which he had previously said could 
not take place) categorically stating that they had reached 
no positive results, and casting further slurs upon the Soviet 
Government. Mr. Byrnes then asked Mr. Ala what action 
he now wished the Council to take, giving him a further 
opportunity to impugn the good faith of the Soviet Govern- 
ment by an obviously rehearsed declaration that if the 
Soviet Government gave the Council assurance that the 
withdrawal would be completed by May 6 without any 
conditions (as Mr. Gromyko had already done) Iran would 
not press the matter further, provided the matter remained 
on the agenda. 


Denouement 


HE announcement, on April 5, of the Soviet-Iranian 
agreement already cited above, made a complete 
monkey out-of Ambassador Ala. Nevertheless, the Security 
Council voted that the matter be retained on the agenda 


until May 6, 
30 


Mr. Gromyko then sent a vigorously worded note to the 
Security Council stating that they would be justified in keep- 
ing the matter on the agenda according to Article 34 of 
the United Nations Charter only if the situation were such 
as to endanger international peace. In view of the Soviet- 
Iranian agreement, he said, no such situation exists; and 
“therefore the above decision of the Security Council of 
the fourth of April is not right and is illegal and is contrary 
to the Charter of the organization of the United Nations,” 

Ala thereupon informed the Secretary General of the 
U.N. that “it is the desire of my government that the 
matters referred by Iran to the Security Council remain 
on the agenda.” The same day, in Teheran, Government 


Propaganda Minister Firouz said no new instructions had 
been sent to their representative. 

On April 15, Prince Firouz, Iranian propaganda direc- 
tor, instructed Ala to withdraw Iran’s complaint. His 
statement follows: 


Conditions and circumstances which dictated the giving 
of the complaint to the Security Council no longer arise 
and in view of the fact that yesterday afternoon the Russian 
ambassador again® categorically reiterated to His Excel- 
lency, the Prime Minister, that Complete and unconditional 
evacuation by the Red Army would be completed by 
May 6, instructions have been sent this morning by the 
Persian Government informing its representative in New 
York of the new pledge of the Soviet Government and 
instructing him that since the Persian Government has 
complete confidence in the word and pledge of the Soviet 
Government, he is instructed immediately to withdraw his 
complaint before the Security Council. 


As we go to press, the Anglo-American bloc continue 
their provocative insistence that the matter be left on the 
agenda, despite the clearly expressed opposition of Iran and 
the USSR. 

The above chronology of events makes clear: 1. That 
there never was an Iranian case. 2. That a technicality 
was used by the Anglo-American bloc in the Security 
Council to prevent the Soviet Union from being accorded 
treatment within the Security Council as a great and equal 
power. 3. That the situation was seized upon to attempt 
to lower the great prestige won by the Soviet Union in the 
eyes of the world by its immense contribution in the fight 
against fascism, and its championship of democratic move- 
ments of the people in eastern Europe, in the Middle East, 
and in the Pacific Area. 4. That ‘an attempt was made to 
block a successful agreement between the Soviet Union 
and Iran and maintain the monopolistic control of Great 
Britain and the United States with regard to the oil sup- 
plies in the Middle East and the political control which 
helps to keep the reactionary groups in power there. 

The crass hypocrisy of playing this up as a case of “pro- 
tection of small nations” is quite clear when we remember 
the fate of the cases of Indonesia, Greece, and Syria and 
Lebanon before the past session of the Security Council, 
when we examine the situation in Trans-Jordan and Iraq; 
when we consider the presence of British troops in Egypt 
and elsewhere, and of American troops in Iceland and 
China; and the ugly farce of the British supported elec: 
tions in Greece. 

The important question now is what action the Security 
Council will .take on Polish representative Oscar Lange’ 
move to take adequate measures to rid Europe of its main 
hotbed of fascism and continued Nazi plotting—the 
Franco Government of Spain. —J.5 
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SOVIET 
RECONSTRUCTION 


(Continued from page 15) 


made considerable progress in its own 
special aim, which was the development 
of the chemical industries, thus rounding 
out the technological basis along the lines 
of the newest applications of science. We 
live in an age of electricity, and elec- 
tricity has made possible far-reaching 
chemical transformations and the mak- 
ing of innumerable new metals. It was 
during this period also that industry 
rapidly developed in the#Urals, thus 
moving the center of industry from its 
previous exposed position around Lenin- 
grad and making ready an industrial de- 
velopment in many different regions of 
the country. 

The war economy, to which this Third 
Five-Year Plan gave place, was in itself 
a planned economy, and the people of the 
Soviet Union were prepared for it by 
their previous experience. 


Constitutional Provisions 
The Constitution of 1936 describes 


the economic foundation and the forms 
of organization for social economic plan- 
ning. The economic foundation is of 
course a socialist system of economy, 
with socialist ownership of implements 
and means of production. Property, how- 
ever, takes several different forms. So- 
cialist property, according to the Consti- 
tution, may be either state property, 
namely the possession of the whole 
people, or co-operative and collective 
farm property. While the land was 
taken over in 1918 as the: common pos- 
session of the whole people, an area 
needed by a collective farm is assigned 
in perpetuity. It does not become the 
possession of individuals, except for the 
time when they continue as members of 
the group possessing it. But the ‘col- 
lective group, by virtue of this assign- 
ment by the whole people, has lasting 
possession of the land on which its mem- 
bers work. 

Moreover, in the words of the Con- 
stitution: 

“In addition to its basic income from 
the public, collective-farm enterprise, 
every household in a collective farm has 
for its personal use a small plot of land 
attached to the dwelling and, as its per- 
sonal property, a subsidiary establish- 
ment on the plot, a dwelling house, live- 
stock, poultry and minor agricultural im- 
plements.” (Article 7, italics ours) 

State property, as one of the two main 
forms of socialist property, includes the 
land, mineral deposits, waters, forests, 
mills, factories, mines, railways, water 
and air transport systems, banks, means 
of communication, large state-organized 
agricultural enterprises, such as state 
farms, machine and tractor stations, and 
the like, as well as municipal enterprises. 
Also included are the principal dwell- 
ing-house properties in cities and in in- 
dustrial localities. These, in the words 
of the Constitution, are “the possession 
of the whole people,” i.e.,’state property. 

In addition to the socialist system of 
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Standard houses for a new automobile workers’ settlement in Dniepropetrovsk are helping 


to ease the housing problem. 


The pre-fabricated parts are delivered to the site and the 


one-family houses are erected in a few days 


economy, the law permits individual 
peasants and handicraftsmen to possess 
and dispose of the products of their per- 
sonal labor, as in a private economy, but 
precludes the employment of the labor 
of others. Alongside socialist property, 
“the right of citizens to personal owner- 
ship of their incomes from work and of 
their savings, of their dwelling houses 
and subsidiary household economy, their 
household furniture and utensils and ar- 
ticles of personal use and convenience, 
as well as the right of inheritance of 
personal property of citizens, is protect- 
ed by law.” (Article 10) 

The general aim of social economic 
planning is thus defined: 

“The economic life of the USSR is 
determined ‘and directed by the state 
national economic plan with the aim of 
increasing the public wealth, of steadily 
improving the material conditions of the 
working people and raising their cul- 
tural level, of consolidating the inde- 
pendence of the USSR and strengthen- 
ing its defensive capacity.” (Article 11) 


Governmental Agencies 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics is a federated state composed of a 
number of republics. To the federated 
state belong those parts of the economy 
which are “of All-Union intportance.” 
In the direct economic sphere, besides 
the administration of foreign trade, the 
federal government, through “All-Union 
People’s Commissariats,”’* administers 

* The Supreme Soviet of the USSR, meeting 
in Mareh, decided to change the designation 
People’s Commissariats to Ministries, People’s 


Commissars to Ministers, and the Council of 
People’s Commissars to Council of Ministers. 


railways, communications, water trans- 
port, heavy industry, and defense indus- 
try. Other parts of the national economy 
are administered jointly by the federal 
government and the state or republic, 
through the Union-Republican People’s 
Commissariats, which are responsible 
for the food industry, light industry, 
timber, agriculture, state grain and live- 
stock farms, finance, internal trade and 
affairs, justice and public health. In- 
volved in administration are correspond- 
ing forms of government in the repub- 
lics and in certain regions and areas, 
reaching down to local organs which 
are “the Soviets of Working People’s 
Deputies.” They “direct local economic 
and cultural organizations and develop- 
ment and draw up the local budgets.” 


The highest organ of the USSR is the 
Supreme Soviet, which has two cham- 
bers, the Soviet of the Union and the 
Soviet of Nationalities. The Soviet of 
the Union is elected by all citizens, on 
the basis of one deputy for every 300,000 
in the population. The Soviet of Na- 
tionalities is elected by citizens accord- 
ing to Union and Autonomous Republics, 
Autonomous Regions, and _ nationality 
groups in certain areas, on the basis of 
25 from each Union Republic, 11 from 
each Autonomous Republic, 5 from each 
Autonomous Region, and | from each 
national area. ' 

The Supreme Soviet appoints the 
Council of People’s Commissars. The 
Council is the highest executive and ad- 
ministrative organ. Among its other 
tasks, it is charged with the duty of 
adopting “measures to carry out the 
national economic plan and the state 
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budget and to strengthen the credit and 
monetary system.” (Article 68) The 
chairman of the State Planning Com- 
mission is a member of the Council, 
which includes the chairmen of all the 
All-Union Commissariats. 

In the multiplicity of details it should 
not be overlooked that in reality the 
power to make and administer the plan 
of national economy derives from the 
Supreme Soviet, which is directly elected 
by all the people. Moreover, in its actual 
administration the many organs _in- 
volved, from local to regional, republic 
and federal governments, insure contact 
with the people and especially with the 
workers at all levels of planning and 
administration. 

Every plan has a leading aim. The 
aim is adopted by the Supreme Soviet 
and assigned to the State Planning Com- 
mission for the development of the pro- 
duction plan required to fulfil the ac- 
cepted objective. The State Planning 
Commission, in turn, makes first a plan 
along broad lines. The First Five-Year 
Plan for industrialization had to begin 
with development of iron and_ steel, 
which in turn depended on coal. Once 
the main objectives in these industries 
were worked out, all the different ad- 
ministrative organs in the People’s Com- 
missariats were given the task of plan- 
ning the related quantity and quality of 
production in their respective areas. 
Each All-Union branch of industry is 
organized in a trust or public corpora- 
tion, integrated in a unified administra- 
tion with a common purpose. These 
All-Union organs administer what is 
known as vertical planning. Once the 
vertical plan in an industry is completed, 
and it is known, for example, that such 
and such a quantity of coal is to be pro- 
duced at such and such mines, or that 
steel of a given quality is to be produced 
in a given location, then the necessary 
planning of housing, schools, hospitals, 
recreation centers, and all the needs of 
material and cultural life of the popula- 
tion in that area, becomes the subject 
of horizontal or geographical planning. 
In this branch of planning, the locality 
makes its claims and offers its poten- 
tialities, and attention is focused upon 
the integrated life of the community, 
but materials, supplies, technical advice 
and labor may be supplied by whatever 
governmental agency has it in charge, 
whether in the region, the republic, or 
the federal government. 

Determination of what capital invest- 
ments to make in construction of ‘a fac- 
tory or supplying of equipment is reached 
in accordance with the total national 
budget. Each unit of administration, ex- 
tending to the local mine or factory, has 
also its own budget, which reveals alike 
the effectiveness of its management, the 
productivity of labor, and its needs for 
raw materials, supplies, or new equip- 
ment. 


Workers’ Participation in Planning 


Not only do all citizens participate by 
electing the Supreme Soviet as the source 
of power for planning, but workers in 
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every mine, factory or farm also share 
definitely both in planning and in its 
fulfilment. When, for example, the coal 
industry as a whole knows how much 
is to be produced during the coming 
five years, its various trusts or public 
corporations are assigned their quota, 
and, in turn, the plan, still in a tentative 
state, goes to the local mine. In the 
local mine the pit committee, together 
with representatives of the trade union, 
discuss how much they can produce, and 
under what conditions. They are likely 
to say that they need more mechaniza- 
tion or better organization in some area. 
In general, the workers are inclined to 
propose a larger goal for production 
than the plan constructed at a higher 
level contemplates. All these suggestions 
from the place of >»roduction are then 
studied, and the final plan for the in- 
dustry is developed. It mus? then go to 
the State Planning Commission for the 
process of “balancing,” which involves 
decisions as between the different 
branches of industry regarding new 
equipment which can be provided, and 
the quantity and quality of output de- 
sired. 

At all levels of planning it is not only 
the workers in the process, but scientists 
specializing in the industry who’ are 
called upon to give their judgment and 
to make suggestions. The various scien- 
tific organs, as well as the trade unions, 
thus are active in the period of develop- 
ment of the plan, and correspondingly 
expected to be related to its year-by-year 
fulfilment. 

Administration of production today, 
through the very nature of the new 
technology, must be a highly organized 
process. It should be noted, however, 
that freedom is not curtailed by adminis- 
tration, if things are administered by the 
people and in their interest. Curtail- 
ment of freedom comes when Fascist or 
monopoly organization achieves power 
over people, in order to administer 
things in the interest of the private 
possessor. 


Foreign Policy 


The implications of this thought for 
new political forms in_ relation to 
economic systems in the world today are 


important as a basis for understanding 
the Soviets’ foreign policy. Through 
the twenty-eight years since their revolu- 
tion, the people of the Soviet Union 
have been developing experience in how 
to organize their land and resources jn 
accordance with the technological re- 
quirements of today. In their foreign 
policy they are alert to the needs oj 
other nations to organize their land and 
to develop their resources in order to 
achieve national independence and _ to 
raise their standards of living. 

At many points such aspirations in the 
smaller courigries come into conflict with 
monopolistic aims and foreign owner- 
ship The fulfilment of the stated aim; 
of the United Nations for the Four 
Freedoms is thus jeopardized by the re- 
assertion of foreign controls arising out 
of ‘monopolies and cartels. Hence it is 
to be expected that the representatives 
of the Soviet Union in the United Na- 
tions Organization will come into con- 
flict with representatives of nations who 
are tending to protect private interests 
of some of their nationals, rather than 
to provide for the basic rights and needs 
of the people. In Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Greece and India, the needs of the 
people to control their own resources for 
raising living standards constitute the 
dominant claim today upon the United 
Nations Organization, if the peace of 
the world is to be secure. To the repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Union, these ap- 
pear to be legitinrate aims, already es- 
tablished in the Soviets’ social economic 
plans. 


The people of the United States are 
likewise concerned with the utilization 
of resources for the living standards of 
the people. We, too, know the need ro 
make democracy real in the national 
economy, as well as in political forms. 


The Soviet Union will need many 
préducts which the United States can 
supply, thus giving employment and 
greater security to our own people while 
enabling the people of Soviet Russia to 
rebuild their grievously war-torn re- 
gions. For our two nations to work to- 
gether toward the higher development ot 
the productive forces of each of them is 
the surest foundation for the peace ot 
the world. 


Highlights on the Five-Year Plan 


OME of the principal aims of the 

Fourth Five-Year Plan (1946-1950) 
as outlined by Nikolai Voznesensky, 
Chairman of the State Planning Com- 
mission of the USSR, in his report to the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR as compiled 
from press reports. Unless otherwise in- 
dicated, we give planned increases in 
1950 over pre-war levels: 

One of the broad economic aims is to 
insure a high rate of Socialist accumu- 
lation of capital and provide for cen- 
tralized capita’ investments in the re- 
habilitation and development of the 
national economy during the next five 
years to the amount of 250 billion 
rubles, an to provide for the launch- 


ing of restored and new enterprises 
valued at 234 billion rubles. 
_ As a result of the execution of the 
plan of capital construction, the basic 
funds of the Soviet national economy will 
not only be restored but even increased 
in 1950 up to 1,300 billion rubles, or 8 
per cent above the pre-war level of de- 
velopment of basic funds in the entire 
territory of the USSR. 
Gross output of entire industry: 0 
1950, to be fixed at 205 billion rubles 
(in 1926-1927 prices), or 48 per cent 
increase above pre-war levels; in dis- 
tricts affected by occupation, the pre-war 
level is to bé exceeded by 15 per cent. 
In the five years, to insure an annual ab- 
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solute increase of production by 15,600,- 
000,000 rubles. 

Capital investments in industry: vol- 
ume in the five years fixed at 157,500,- 
000,000 rubles. To restore, build and 
launch about 5,900 State enterprises 
(including 3,200 in the war-ravaged 
areas), small enterprises’ not included. 

Iron and steel: 35 per cent increase (by 
restoring and developing in the industry 
45 more blast furnaces, 180 more open- 
hearths and converters, 90 more electric 
furnaces, 104 more rolling mills). Pig- 
iron output is to increase to 19,500,000 
tons; steel to 25,400,000 tons. 

Non-ferrous and rare metals: to in- 
crease copper 1.6 times, aluminum 2 
times, magnesium 2.7, nickel 1.9, lead 
2.6, zinc 2.5, tungsten concentrates 4.4, 
molybdenum concentrates 2.1, tin 2.7. 

Coal: to increase up to 250,000,000 
tons, or 51 per cent increase. Mechan- 
ical equipment of coal industry to in- 
crease three- or four-fold. 

Oil: to increase up to 35,400,000 tons, 
or 14 per cent increase. 

Electrification: to increase output of 
electric power to 82 billion kilowatt- 
hours, or 70 per cent increase. 

Engineering industry: to double pro- 
duction of machinery; production of 
equipment for metallurgical industry to 
increase 3.7 times. 

Automobiles: to increase by 1950 to 
500,000 annually, or 3.4 times. 

Locomotives: to increase 2.4 times. 

Tractors: to increase 3.6 times. 
Electrical equipment: to increase 2.5 
times. 

Chemicals: to increase production 1.5 
times, 

Synthetic rubber: to double production. 

Paper: ¢0 increase 65 per cent. 

Foodstuffs and consumer’s goods: to 
increase 17 per cent annually in order 
to surpass pre-war levels. 

Raising the technical level: to increase 
labor productivity 36 per cent, to be 
achieved primarily by the increase of 
mechanical equipment per worker by 
about 50 per cent and by full utilization 
of the eight-hour working day; to ‘in- 
crease the number of metal-cutting ma- 
chine tools to 1,300,000—about 30 per 
cent above the number in the USA in 
1940. 

Agriculture: in 1950 gross output will 
reach 225 (taking the gross agricultural 
output of 1932 as 100). In 1937, it was 
153; in 1940, it was 177. 

Gross grain harvest: to increase to 
127,000,000 tons in 1950, or 7 per cent 
above the 1940 level. 

Gross yield of sugar beets: to in- 
crease to 26,000,000 tons, or 22 per cent 
above pre-war level. 

Raw cotton: to increase to 3,100,000 
tons, or 25 per cent above pre-war. 

Flax: to increase to 800,000 tons, or 
39 per cent above the 1940 level. 

Sunflower seeds: to increase to 3,700,- 
000 tons, or 11 per cent above pre-war. 

Livestock: restoration of pre-war herds 
of cattle, sheep, goats and pigs and an 
increase within five years of horses by 
46 per cent, cattle 39 per cent, sheep 
and goats 75 per cent, and pigs 200 per 
cent compared with 1945. Collective 
tarm cattle herd to increase to 25,900,000 
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head, or 29 per cent above 1940; sheep 
and goats 68,100,000, or 62 per cent; 
pigs 11,100,000, or 35 per cent above 
1940 level. 

Farm machinery: within five years 
agriculture to receive 720,000 tractors 
(reckoned on the basis of 15 h.p units) 
as compared with 512,000 tractors sup- 
plied under the Second Five-Year Plan. 
The countryside will be supplied with 
agricultural machinery to the value of 
4,500,000,000 rubles (at stable 1926- 
1927 prices) as compared with 1,900,000,- 
000 rubles under the Second Five-Year 
Plan. 

Reclamation: to increase irrigated area 
by 656,000 hectares (a hectare is 2.47 
acres) and drained area 615,000 hec- 
tares. 

Rural electrification: construction in 
villages of small hydro-electric stations 
with aggregate capacity of 1,000,000 kilo- 
watts. 

Transport: a capital investment during 
the five years of 40,100,000,000 rubles 
for the restoration: and development of 
railway transport. Increase the number 
of Soviet-made locomotives as follows: 
6,165 steam locomotives, 555 electric 
locomotives, 865 diesel locomotives. In- 
crease rolling stock by 472,000 freight 
cars. In addition to capital restoration 
of the railway network in districts af- 
fected by invasion, to construct 7,230 
kilometers (4,519 miles) of new railway 
lines, including 3,550 kilometers (2,218 
miles) in Siberia. Apply electrification 
to 5,325 kilometers (3,328 miles) of rail- 
ways. The plan calls for an increase in 
the freight turnover of railway, water 
and automobile transport from 483,000,- 
000 ton-kilometers in 1942, to 675,500,- 
000 ton-kilometers in 1950, or 36 per 
cent above the pre-war level. 

National income: 177 billion rubles 
annually by 1950, compared with 125 
billion rubles in 1940. 

Education and culture: to increase ex- 
penditures to 160 billion rubles, or two- 
and-a-quarter times the pre-war ex- 
penditures. 

Technical schools: to be expanded to 
accommodate 1,200,000 students. 

Housing: to expend 42 billion rubles 
for the construction of 72,000,000 square 
meters of new housing (this does not in- 
clude construction of private cottages 
which is expected to account for an addi- 


tional 12,000,000 square meters). 
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SOVIET LAWYER’S ROLE 
IN THE TRADE UNIONS 


(Continued from page 24) 


by counsel who, like the trade union 
lawyer, participates in negotiations and 
the settlement of disputes from their 
inception. 

These brief observations and im- 
pressions will doubtless raise as many 
questions as they answer in the mind 
of the reader, as indeed they have in 
that of the writer. One conclusion 
that they compel, however, is the need 
for contact and interchange between 
the members of the American and 
Soviet bars. Close cooperation between 
our two great nations is the key and 
the precondition to a stable and endur- 
ing peace. That in turn depends in 
a large measure upon friendship and 
common understanding between our 
people. American and Soviet lawyers, 
through their organizations, can make 
a real contribution in this direction by 
organizing a Soviet-American law com- 
mittee just as the trade unions of the 
two countries have now established a 
trade union committee for the pur- 
pose of exchanging delegations and in- 
formation and consulting on common 
problems. From my talks with Soviet 
lawyers and judges, I am confident 
that such a suggestion would receive 
a warm response from the Soviet bar. 
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TAKE A GOOD LOOK AT THAT UNIFORM 


¢Continued from page 11 ) 


The Russians first sent me to a hos- 
pital at Dunaharesti, Hungary. All 
along the route I noticed that at every 
railway station and siding there were 
huge piles of American materiel. My 
Russian friends loved to point out 
these piles to me and one of their ways 
of showing their admiration and appre- 
ciation was to name each American 
product encountered on the road. They 
would point at on-coming vehicles and 
say, “Willys, Studebaker, Dodge, 
GMC, etc.” Yes they certainly ad- 
mired our materiel. Shall we quietly 


forget that they used it at the price of ~ 


15,000,000 or more lives—and an un- 
counted number of tortured, twisted 
wounded bodies? 

I mentioned before that I considered 
the Russian to be well-informed. My 
first contact with the Political Com- 
missar came at Dunaharesti. There 
was one attached to every unit and it 
was his job to give them a clear, con- 
cise picture of the war daily and inter- 
pret it in terms of Russian interest. 
In this manner, every soldier from gen- 
eral down had a constant source of 
information regarding the progress of 
the war and what each step meant to 
Russia. The result was that the Red 
Army soldier had an ideal constantly 
before him, not merely the thought of 
getting the job done as quickly as pos- 
sible so that he could go home Not 
once in my entire experience with our 
own forces did I have any ideological 
indoctrination lectures. 

From Dunaharesti I went to Sorok- 
sar and from there to Kecskemet. At 
Kecskemet I met the crews of three 
American bombers which had made 
forced landings there after a particu- 
larly rough mission, and together with 
the other thirty American fliers I re- 
ally learned the meaning of Russian 
military hospitality. First came the 
presentation of my honorary commis- 
sion in reward for my underground 
work. At a banquet I was made an 
honorary major in the Red Army and 
given the Order of the Guard by 
Major Zhigalkin. 

Life at Kecskemet meant living in a 
great big way. | was given my own 
villa and my every wish was answered 
before it could be expressed. The other 
Americans fared equally well and spent 
their days in hunting, eating, drinking 
and sight-seeing in provided vehicles. 
Major Zhigalkin, I might add, was 
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perhaps the most remarkable charac- 
ter I have ever met, the perfect host 
and generous to a fault. One day one 
of the American fliers oft-handedly 
remarked that he would like nothing 
better than an egg or two for break- 
fast. The next morning 300 eggs ar- 
rived at our mess. Another time I ad- 


mired the Major’s cigarette holder * 


which had been presented him by the 
Turkish Government for diplomatic 
service. Without a moment’s hesitation, 
Major Zhigalkin took the ivory and sil- 
ver cigarette holder and insisted that 
I should take it. I treasure it highly. 
He also provided the Russian equiva- 
lent of our USO shows which were 
unique in that ‘while the audience con- 
sisted of thirty-one Americars and per- 
haps eight or ten Russians, the cast 
usually included more than 100 people, 
ranging from choirs to acrobats. One 
incident that I recall particularly came 
after we had been taught a few Rus- 
sian folk dances. Our host said that he 
would like to learn some American 
folk dances. Suffice it to say, we were 
all at a loss until one enterprising 
American took him in hand and taught 
him to boogie-woogie. Do you won- 
der then why thirty-one Americans 
were reluctant to leave the Russians? 
As a matter of fact, it took a direct 
order from the U. S. Army to get 
them out. 

What then. does all this add up to? 
To me it means that for a brief span 
of time I fought, lived and laughed 
with a people I had never known. 
And say what you will about people, 
when you fight side-by-side with them 
you get to know them as in no other 
way. You see traits of character that 
only death and its horrors can bring 
out. You find women doing a man’s 
work, unflinchingly and without com- 
plaint—women pilots, women tank 
drivers, women snipers, doctors and 
nurses, and above all, women soldiers 
fighting by their men for that which 
means everything to them—freedom 
from tyranny and love of their land. 
You find men and women alike listen- 
ing to their Commissars tell of the 
Crimean Conference, and then see 
the people toast with joy the promises 
of post-war unity between América 
and their own native land. 


I haven’t the space to catalogue ' 


everything I saw and did with the Rus- 
sians. I have tried to touch upon the 


lighter things for the agony is writ- 
ten in blood on the pages of Russian 
history. I should like to touch upon a 
few more sidelights before I conclude, 
In the matter of education Russia is 
far in advance of any country in the 
world. In Russia all one needs in order 
to learn is the ability and the desire. 
The Government will pay the rest. 
And at present, Soldiers intending to 
continue their education are given pri- 
ority in the demobilization of the Red 
Army. Too, I would like to correct 
the‘ misconception that the Russians 
are a Godless people. I have seen 
Church services of all religions and 
many Russian soldiers wear religious 
medals into battle. In questioning 
many soldiers I learned that complete 
freedom of religion prevails in Russia 
today. 

When I look back upon the Russians 
today I see them as a people who are 
sincere, well-educated, intent and pur- 
poseful, and appreciative of help. They 
are plain and earthy, and in sum and 
substance they are people. Yes, just 
plain Mr., Mrs. and Miss, subject to 
the same emotions and desires that any 
of us have. Put them in any part of 
this earth, it’s the same—the little 
man, the common man. And he differs 
only in that he speaks a different 
tongue. 

That is what I found when I looked 
through that window. No, I am nei- 
ther expert nor authority—just a Gl 
who has had all he ever wants of war; 
an American who looked into a room 
and instead of finding a gun pointed 
at his head, found a person extending 
his hand and saying, ‘“Tovarish.” I 
would like to return that welcome and 
say to him, “Friend.” Jn either 
language it means peace!!! 
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